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THE DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS THE HOPE OF 
THE SOULS IN PURGATORY. 


“Thou also by the blood of thy testament hast sent forth thy prisoners 
out of the pit.”—Zach. ix. II. 


It is an article of faith of the Holy Catholic Church that there 
is a purgatory, where the souls of the just who have not fully 
atoned for their sins in this life will be purified for a time before they 
can be admitted to the beatific vision of God. 

St. Ambrose, St. Rupert, and others say that the gleaming, fiery 
sword with which the Cherubim guarded the entrance to Paradise 
after Adam’s fall was a figure of this place of purification. The souls 
which are not sufficiently cleansed during this mortal life must, after 
death, enter through this fire, and thus be conducted into Paradise 
by the Cherubim, “ And he placed before the paradise of pleasure 
Cherubims and a flaming sword ” (Gen. iii. 24). A prototype of this 
place of purification is that prison of which the Saviour speaks when 
He admonishes us to obtain mercy whilst we have yet time in this life, 
to do penance for our sins, so that after this life we may not be 
thrown into that prison, where we shall have to atone for everything, 
even the least sin, “ Amen, I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from 
thence, till thou repay the last farthing ” (Matt. v. 26). 

Christ the Lord refers to this purifying fire in other places, for 
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example, when He says, “ But he that shalt speak against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the 
world to come” (Matt. xii. 32). Hence it follows that some sins 
are also remitted in the next life; but this does not take place in 
heaven, because nothing unclean can enter there, neither does it 
take place in hell, because out of hell there is no redemption. There 
must therefore be a third place, a place of purification, in which 
atonement may be made for sins which have been already forgiven, 
but which have not been sufficiently expiated. Now the question is, 
in what way can we come to the assistance of the suffering souls? 
Judas Machabeus offered up at Jerusalem a rich sacrifice for the 
dead who had fallen in the holy war. “He sent twelve thousand 
drachms of silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the 
sins of the dead” (II. Mac. xii. 43). 

Amongst all sacrifices, the most excellent is that of the most 
Sacred and Divine Heart of Jesus when we offer it in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass or in Holy Communion to the Eternal Father 
for the sins of the dead, who are still suffering in Purgatory. Our 
most meek Redeemer Jesus Christ, after He had died upon the 
Cross, still allowed His heart to be opened by the cruel spear of 
Longinus, so as to give the last drop of blood for the consolation 
and refreshment of the souls in the place of purification, “One of 
the soldiers with a spear opened his side and immediately there came 
out blood and water” (John xix. 34) ; and this, as St. Chrysostom 
remarks, is for the protection of the souls in purgatory, so that, 
in this manner, He might, although dead, still benefit the dead. 
Recognize in this, O Christian soul, the infinite love of the Heart of 
Jesus crucified, which can not be extinguished even by death itself. 

We have a figure of this truth in the immaculate lamb, which the 
Hebrews slaughtered by God’s command at their departure from 
Egypt, and with the blood of which they smeared the door posts 
and the thresholds of their houses that they might be spared from the 
plague with which God visited the Egyptians, “ And they shall take of 
the blood thereof, and put it upon both the side posts, and on the 
upper door posts of the houses wherein they shall eat it ” (Ex. xii. 7). 

If the blood of this lamb caused the houses of the Hebrews to be 
spared, what efficacy must there be in that Divine and most Precious 
Blood, which with the purest water flowed from the sacred fount 
of the Divine Heart of Jesus upon the altar of the cross for the sal- 
vation and consolation of those who die in grace? Hence the 
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Apostle says, “ How much more shall the blood of Christ,, who, by 
the Holy Ghost, offered himself unspotted unto God, cleanse our 
conscience from dead works, to serve the living God?” (Heb. ix. 14). 

Joseph Flavius relates, that at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the victorious Roman soldiery, such an amount of human blood was 
shed that it lay like a pool in the deep places, and horses and men 
waded in it up to their knees. When the city began to burn, and 
even the Temple, that marvelous structure, took fire, many persons, 
for want of water, took this blood to extinguish the fire. This was 
certainly unprecedented! But there is a blood much purer and more 
efficacious—that blood which the immaculate lamb of God shed for 
the salvation of all,and offered up on the altar of the cross (and which 
is still offered up in the most holy sacrifice of the Mass) for the salva- 
tion of the living and the dead. Take the innocent Blood of Jesus 
Christ which with water flowed from the Heart of Jesus, and with it 
extinguish that fire in which the suffering souls are purged ; for there 
is no more efficacious remedy by which we can come to their assist- 
ance, than by letting them participate in the Blood of Jesus Christ. 
“Thou also by the blood of thy testament hast sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit.” 

When Jesus made His will upon the cross, He bequeathed His 
garments to the executioners, His forgiveness to sinners, Para- 
dise to the thief, His mother to St. John, and to the Church 
His most sacred wounds, His cross, and the boundless treasure 
of His blood and His merits; and after He had sur- 
rendered His soul into the hands of His heavenly Father, 
He still let His side be pierced by the spear of Longinus, 
thus opening up the most precious of all treasures, His amiable 
Heart; He preserved this treasure for His well-beloved friends, 
and particularly for those poor souls who suffer in purgatory; and 
He bequeathed them His heart for their great consolation, so that 
although dead, He still might benefit the dead. Yet this did not 
satisfy His divine love; He even allowed His heart to be pierced so 
as to offer up the last drop for the consolation and alleviation of these 
poor souls. You have heard of the sheep pond at Jerusalem called 
Bethsaida, of which St. John relates that it had five porches in 
which, as in a general hospital, lay a large number of sick persons, 
the blind, lame, and consumptives, and “ An angel of the Lord at a 
certain time went down into the pond, and the water was moved. 
And he that went down first into the pond was made whole of what- 
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soever infirmity he lay under” (John v. 4). Whence did the 
water of this pool, in which the sacrificial sheep were washed, derive 
its healing properties? Ludolph, the Carthusian, says that the 
waters of this pool were always reddened by the blood of the numer- 
ous animals of sacrifice which flowed into this pool from the Temple 
through hidden channels. St. Anthony, of Padua, understands by 
this pool the passion of Jesus Christ, and by the five porches the 
five sacred wounds of Jesus Christ, in which all sick souls can live 
and rest securely. It may likewise be taken as prefiguring in 
a very sensible manner the most Sacred and Divine Heart of Jesus, 
This pond was in the middle of the city; the Heart of Jesus is not 
only in the center of His real body, but also in the center of His 
mysterious body, which is Holy Church, from which all the members 
of the church receive life, grace, and strength. This pond was built, 
as the interpreters say, by the wise Solomon; the Heart of Jesus was 
formed by the wisest of architects—by the Holy Ghost. In this 
pond there flowed blood and water—from the most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus there flowed too blood and water. The priests of the sacrifice 
washed themselves in this pond; the sacrificial lambs were also 
washed therein. In the mysterious pond of the most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus we are all cleansed from the filth of sin by Baptism and 
Penance. ‘“ Who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
his own blood,” says the Apostle (Joh. Apoc. i. 5). In the pool of 
Bethsaida, only one could be healed; in the mysterious pool of the 
Heart of Jesus we can all be healed if we will. It is therefore not 
surprising that this pool was so healing and that a large number 
of sick persons there awaited the moving of the waters, for by these 
objects of compassion the holy Quaresmius understands the suffering 
souls in purgatory who only await the great angel of counsel, Jesus 
Christ crucified, that He may again set in motion the saving stream 
of blood and water in His most Sacred Heart, and so make His blood 
an atonement for their sins. The Lord has given us power to do 
this. We ought to go down into this pool, into the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, and set the blood and water of the same in motion in the 
most Blessed Sacrament. Behold the poor and sick souls, how they 
await our help, like the paralytic in Holy Scripture, perhaps 
thirty-eight years, or even longer, in the flames. O, how many souls 
cry out, “I have no man to put me into the pond” (John v. 7). Let 
us listen to St. Augustine, who says, “ Those who are lying in the 
flames cry out daily, and there are only a few who respond.” Let us 
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go to the assistance of these poor souls for love of the Saviour’s 
bloody sweat. Jesus prayed three times in the garden of Geth- 
semane, and at the third time a bloody sweat trickled from all the 
pores in His body as if His most Sacred Heart had burst. “ And 
his sweat became as drops of blood trickling down upon the ground ” 
(Luke xxii. 44). 

Why did this happen only at the third time? Why not at 
the first and second time? St. Augustine says the most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus prayed the first time for those who live in 
mortal sin, that they may be converted; the second time 
He prayed for the just, that they might persevere in good and in 
grace ; but the third time Jesus offered up His prayer to the heavenly 
Father for the poor souls in purgatory, that they might be delivered 
from the place of punishment and attain everlasting blessedness. 
And therefore at the third time there was shed, as it were, from His 
most Sacred Heart a rain of blood. O kindest Jesus! we must here 
exclaim, what doest Thou? Thou dost offer up the whole price 
of Thy body, Thy blood, and Thy life, even the last drop of Thy 
Heart’s blood, for the consolation and refreshment of the souls in 
purgatory. And what do we ungrateful creatures do for those 
souls? How little have we ever done? 

“What cruelty and inhumanity,” exclaims St. Augustine, “ those 
who in their lives suffered for us and through us now call to us 
daily, and we do not go to their assistance.” Shall we let that 
Precious Blood remain unfruitful, which the Lord has confided 
to us to be dispensed as we think fit? Ought we not to apply it and 
offer it up more diligently than we have done heretofore, so as to 
extinguish the flames of purgatory, or at least to diminish them? 
As a summer rain refreshes and vivifies the flowers that are parched 
by the heat of the sun, so does the blood of the Eucharistic and 
crucified Jesus refresh the souls in the cleansing fires ; for the words 
of Scripture have reference to this most Precious Blood. “I have 
given it to you, that you may make atonement with it upon the altar 
for your souls, and the blood may be for an expiation of the soul ” 
(Lev. xvii. 11). 

The following example confirms and strengthens what is stated 
above. The Blessed Henry Suso entered into a pious agreement 
with another brother that after the latter’s death he would offer up, 
every Friday for a whole year, the Holy Mass of the bitter passion 
of Jesus Christ for his departed soul. But when, after a short while, 
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Henry omitted this from thoughtlessness, he was sharply reproved by 
the departed brother. Henry excused himself by saying that he had 
offered up other prayers and good works for the repose of his soul, 
but the soul of the dead brother replied, “ I need the blood of Christ; 
where are those masses of the Passion of our Lord, and His sacred 
wounds, which are the most efficacious means by which to help us 
poor souls?” After the Blessed Henry said these masses, this 
brother’s soul went to heaven. So let us, too, go to the assistance of 
these holy souls, and even if they owe the Lord ten thousand talents, 
behold we have at hand a treasure, the most Sacred Heart of Jesus; 
out of this we can take the ransom to pay their indebtedness. Amen. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XXVII. THe Love oF THE Most Hoty Trinity MANIFESTED IN 
THE INCARNATION. 


“For God so loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son.”—St. 
John iii. 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—The story of King Alphonsus and his son. The love of God 
the Father manifested in the Incarnation. He gave up His only Son 
whom He loved so tenderly and who was equal to Him in power, 
majesty, wisdom, and glory. The love of the Son shown in the ardent 
desire He had from all eternity to redeem us. To do this He took the 
form not of an angel or archangel, but of man. He came into this 
world as an infant and spared not Himself in order to save us. The 
love of the Holy Ghost manifested in the prayer for our salvation—in 
the virginal conception of Christ and in the adorning with grace the soul 
of Mary His Spouse. 


King Alphonsus, of Spain, at one time defended himself and his 
people with great bravery in a city, which was besieged by the 
Moors. It happened that at a sally from the fortress his only son 
was taken captive by the enemy. With this prize in their hands 
the Moors considered the city conquered. They led the captive 
as near as possible to the city walls, so that he could be plainly seen 
by the king, and called out, “ Alphonsus, surrender the city, or your 
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son must die!” What a horrible position for a king and father! 
What a painful choice, either to deliver his people to servitude 
into the hands of the tyrant, or to surrender his only beloved son as a 
ploody sacrifice! Parental love and patriotism fought long and 
fiercely in the heart of the king, but finally Alphonsus threw his own 
sword over the city wall and exclaimed, “ I would rather that my son 
should die and my people live!” My dear people, is not this true of 
what happened at the Incarnation of the Son of God? For four 
thousand years God’s people, His beloved human race, had been 
held captive by Divine justice, when the cry penetrated heaven: 
“Either deliver the human race to its merited punishment or Thy 
Son must die!” And behold! An unfathomable miracle of love! 
God says, “ My Son shall die and man shall live! Take Him, my 
innocent, only-begotten, much-beloved Son, mock Him, scourge Him, 
crucify Him, but man shall be redeemed, shall live and not be lost!” 

The Incarnation was, therefore, a work of Divine love and not a 
consequence of any merit of our own. Let us to-day contemplate 
this love of the Holy Trinity, namely, the love of: 


I. The Father. 
II. The Son. 
III. The Holy Ghost. 


I. It is certain, my dear people, that God could not have loved us 
with a more tender or more ardent love than when He gave us His 
own beloved Son as our Redeemer. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost— 
they have performed the grandest act love is capable of. As regards 
God the Father, He has shown by surrendering His Son to us 
such a love that Christ Himself said in wonderment, “‘ God so loved 
the world, as to give His only-begotten Son—i. e., the best, the 
grandest, the most beloved He had—for the salvation of the world!” 
What a sacrifice of love! The Father gives up His Son for the 
redemption of man, that miserable, obstinate, and sin-corrupted 
creature, whose body is food for worms and whose soul is a firebrand 
for hell, and whom He foresees will repay this sacrifice of love with 
renewed disgrace, dishonor, and sin. What a sacrifice of love, of the 
most exalted love! For what greater gift could there have been 
than the gift of the heavenly Father, who gives His own Son, the Son 
who is as closely connected with Him as thought is with the human 
mind; who is the same with Him in eternity, of the same nature, 
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of equal sovereignty, power, and majesty! He does not sacrifice 
an angel, or archangel, or a cherub—would not that indeed have been 
a great sacrifice?—but He gives Him who is infinitely more than 
the holy choir of all the angels, and who is adored by the cherubims 
and seraphims as their Lord and Creator. Oh, what a sacrifice of 
love! This sacrifice redeems the world from perdition, redeems it 
from eternal death and the inevitable torment of hell. This sacri- 
fice appeases God, gives satisfaction to His justice and opens the 
portals to joy, happiness, and eternal glory. For He has sacri- 
ficed His Son, so that none who believe in Him shall be lost, but 
shall merit eternal life. So intensely, so tenderly, so ardently has 
God loved our souls. What a sacrifice of love. King Alphonsus 
sacrificed his son for the benefit of his people, and his noble deed 
is recorded in the annals of history as a model for all kings, 
as the most beautiful trait of a royal heart. 

Abraham willingly sacrificed his son, and God poured the fulness 
of heavenly blessings upon his house and his descendants, and 
to this day He praises through the mouth of His servants this 
great work of obedience. But do we remember the heavenly Father, 
who has given us His only-begotten Son as a sacrifice for our sins 
and for the sake of our salvation? “ Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Mercies, and the God of all 
comfort” (II. Cor. i. 3). Oh, my dear people, do anything but 
sin and offend this loving and munificent God! 

II. Now let us consider the love of the second Person of the God- 
head, the love which the Son of God has proved to us at the Incarna- 
tion. God foresaw from eternity the first sin of man, and the horrors 
which persons of every age, condition, and sex would commit 
during all ages. He realized that neither angel nor man could 
give satisfaction to Divine justice, and therefore He realized that 
man would perish unless one of the Divine Persons became man 
and gave satisfaction for the race. One of the three Divine Persons, 
therefore, had to perform this work of satisfaction. Which of them 
should do it? It befitted most the second Person to do this, because 
He was the Son of God and could make all of us children and 
sons of God. And behold! the Son of God offered Himself as a 
sacrifice and undertook the redemption of man. 

Now contemplate what this love of the Son of God was! He 
had offered Himself to God as a sacrifice of atonement and declared 
Himself willing to become human, to die and save from eternal 
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death the human family, who would be born thousands of years 
afterward. He was imbued with this desire, to sacrifice Himself 
for us long before man was created, before Adam committed the 
first sin, or the world commenced to exist, and preserved it in 
Himself for millions of years up to the time of His Incarnation. 
For that reason He could say through Jeremiah, “‘ Yea, I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love” (Jer. xxxi. 3). Further, the Son 
of God could have adopted the awe-inspiring figure of an angel, 
a cherub, or seraph to effect, through the nature of a spirit, the 
redemption of man. But because it was more befitting that man 
should rather be redeemed by a man, who was at the same time 
God, than by an angel, therefore the Son of God became for the 
love of us, not an angel, but aman. He disdained the spiritual nature 
of an angel to accept the weak and perishable nature of man. 
Is this not unselfish love? But more. If He decided to become 
man, could He not have united Himself with a human nature which 
stood in the full vigor of manhood, in glory and authority, in the 
midst of royal splendor? But no; to make us take cognizance all 
the more of His infinite love, He wanted to subject Himself, as 
far as possible, to the frailty of human nature, to remain without 
the stirring of hand or foot and without the use of eyes or mouth 
in the virginal womb of the Mother of God until His birth, although 
He was in the fullest possession of His Divine reason and would 
not avoid the helplessness and poverty of a little infant. And to fill 
the measure of His love to the brim—although He foresaw from 
eternity that in spite of His labors and His tribulations, in spite 
of His death upon the cross, many would perish and only a few 
would partake of the fruits of His Redemption—He would, never- 
theless, for the sake of the few souls, become man and undergo 
the same martyrdom as if He were to make the whole human race 
blessed. O, what an abundance of love! To him who knows of 
this love of the Son of God and is still not afraid, to blaspheme, 
to curse, to rage and sin against this love, St. Paul says rightly, 
“Tf any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema ” 
(I. Cor. xvi. 22). 

III. The Holy Ghost, too, has shown in the Incarnation of the Son 
of God no less a love than the two other Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
A threefold efficacy, which He has demonstrated in the following 
manner, is peculiar to the Holy Ghost. 

The first is the ardent prayer which He has said for the sake of 
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our salvation. For as St. Paul says, “ For we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, but the spirit himself asketh for us 
with unspeakable groanings ” (Rom. viii. 26). By this prayer we 
have become partakers of the Incarnation of Christ. On account of 
this prayer the seventy weeks were shortened and the epoch, when 
the mystery of the Incarnation was to take place, hastened. Through 
this prayer He has also given others the grace to pray so much more 
devoutly and to merit this grace. 

The second efficacy of the Holy Ghost is the accomplishment 
of extraordinary acts and miracles. This power of the Holy Ghost 
is demonstrated most particularly in the Incarnation of Christ. The 
angel Gabriel himself has pronounced this clearly. When the con- 
ception of a son seemed to be an impossibility to the Virgin Mary, 
the angel replied to her, “ The power of the most high shall over- 
shadow thee ” (St. Luke i. 35), i. e., the Holy Ghost will come upon 
thee. It will be He who will accomplish this work. He will form 
the body of the child from thy own purest blood and provide it with 
all members without the action of any human body. 

The Holy Ghost it was too who accomplished the miracle of 
uniting the human and Divine nature in Christ. He adorned the 
humanity of Christ with those graces and virtues which we admire 
in it. By an inconceivable miracle He combined in the Blessed 
Virgin virginity and motherhood. He united two infinitely dif- 
ferent natures, the Divine and human nature, as closely as is 
the unity of body and soul. By this union it has become a truth 
that the Lord became a servant, God became man! 

The third efficacy of the Holy Ghost is the guidance and instruc- 
tion of those souls who are destined for great things. This efficacy, 
too, He manifested in the mystery of the Incarnation. For He 
imparted to the soul of Mary that plenitude of grace which made 
her fit to conceive and give birth to the Son of God. All this hap- 
pened for the love of man by the three Divine Persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
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ON ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
BY THE RT. REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, LONDON. 


SYNOPSIS.—Importance of prayer—true food of the soul. God urges us 
to pray. The devil strives to hinder us; suggests difficulties and ob- 
jections; declares prayer to be unprofitable; says God will not interfere 
with law and order and the harmony of the universe, by reason of our 
petitions. The objection considered. Does not man himself, with his 
free will, interfere with nature’s laws? Can not God, without destroying 
the harmony of things, do yet more? The soul of man, though spiritual, 
yet acts directly upon the body, which is material, and through the body 
on other external and material objects. Some illustrations. God can 
grant man’s petitions; will grant them; has again and again granted 
them; would not promise to hear our prayers, as He has done, if He 
had bound Himself by His own law, not to change or modify the natural 
sequence of events. 


“If you ask the Father anything in my name, he will give it to you.”—St. 
John xvi. 23. 


Of all the duties incumbent on a Christian, prayer is undoubtedly 
one of the most pressing as well as one of the most fruitful. Prayer 
is to the soul very much what food is to the body. As the body grows 
faint and weak and falls an easy prey to disease and finally dies, 
if deprived of its natural nourishment, so the soul likewise grows 
faint and weak and falls an easy prey to temptation, and finally 
perishes if deprived of its supernatural nourishment, which is prayer. 
Hence it is not surprising that the Holy Scripture is always urging 
and exhorting us to make a generous and frequent use of this mar- 
velous means of spiritual grace and strength. “ Let nothing hinder 
thee from praying always” (Eccle. xviii. 22). “ Pray without ceas- 
ing” (I. Thes. v. 17). “We ought always to pray, and not to 
faint” (Luke xviii. 1). “ Pray one for another, that you may be 
saved” (James v. 16). “Cry to me, and I will hear thee” (Jer. 
XXxilil. 3), says the Holy Spirit of God. Of such priceless value, 
and of such extreme necessity is prayer, and at the same time 
of such extraordinary efficacy, that it would hardly be possible to 
exaggerate its importance. Now the enemy of our souls is as fully 
conscious of this as we are; indeed it is to be feared that he is 
even immeasurably more conscious of it. It ought not, then, to sur- 
prise us that he should do all in his power to draw us away from this 
holy exercise, or that he should leave no stone unturned in order 
to hinder and discourage us from having recourse to this fountain 
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of salvation. He suggests all kinds of specious reasons why man 
should not pray. He sows every variety of difficulty in the hearts 
of those who expose themselves to his influence. Hence his clients, 
i. e., men of the world, are ever putting forward objections to the 
practise of prayer. 

Infidel professors of science especially, and worldly minded phil- 
osophers, and “ men of superior knowledge ” are ever ready to point 
out the “uselessness ” and the “utter futility” of praying. They 
raise difficulties of all kinds, and suggest quite a series of puzzling 
questions in order to disconcert us, and to trouble us, and to raise 
doubts in our minds. 

To carefully consider all these in detail would demand far more 
time than lies at our disposal ; but it may be advantageous to examine 
one or two of them, as samples of the rest. Let us, then, select 
for examination the objection which appears to be the strongest and 
at the same time the most widely spread. When we come to see 
how very little there reaily is in that, we shall think less perhaps of 
the others. 

This objection generally meets us in the form of a question. 
What, we are asked, is the use of praying? What purpose can it 
possibly serve to go down on your knees and to beg the Almighty 
to grant you special favors, such as, for example, the continuance 
of good health; or recovery from disease; a safe journey; success 
in some enterprise ; a suitable partner for your daughter; or a good 
position for your son? Now tell me, in the name of common sense, 
do you really imagine that God will—just on account of your prayer 
—suspend the laws of nature? Or that He will interfere in the 
order of the universe? Are you so simple and so utterly 
unacquainted with the first elements of science as to be unaware 
that everything throughout the cosmos follows a regular and a 
necessary sequence, and that every event is a necessary effect of 
preceding causes? Prayer may be excused in an unreasoning savage, 
or in an uneducated barbarian, but not in a man of education. Not 
in one who knows, or who at least ought to know, that the entire 
universe is so closely knit together, and so intimately connected in 
every part, and so finely balanced, that to interrupt, or to check, or 
to change the course of a single force, would be to throw everything 
out of gear, and to introduce widespread disorder and disaster, 
just as it would affect the motion of every wheel and of every escape- 
ment in some gigantic and intricate clock, if but one small wheel 
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be removed, or if but one tiny spring be tampered with. No! 
No power—without a direct miracle, which we are not now con- 
templating—can lay a finger upon any one part of the beautiful 
and wonderful machinery of the universe, so admirably poised, so 
delicately adjusted, so mysteriously interwoven, without creating 
disorder and confusion far and wide. Law everywhere prevails. 
Every force, every energy, every motion, every development, dis- 
poses itself according to a certain and fixed plan. Nothing happens 
by chance. The mote in the sunbeam dances to the rhythm of 
positive law. Nature admits of no exceptions; recognizes no vio- 
lation of her canons; suffers no interference. She will not abrogate 
her rule, or reverse the least of her decrees, no, not though the whole 
world lay prostrate in prayer. No leaf would cling to the parent tree 
one moment beyond its allotted time; no grain of floating dust, no 
wandering mote would hasten its flight through the air, beyond the 
speed determined by its environment, even though all the world 
went down on their knees. 

Such, dear brethren, is the position taken up by many unbelievers 
at the present. Such are the reasons by which they would persuade 
us to give up praying as an idle and useless employment. 

Now, these arguments may be specious, and to some minds even 
captivating ; but they are really baseless and wholly unsound. They 
have just that slight flavor of truth in them which is needed to 
make them palatable and to give them currency, but nothing more. 
Of course, nature is one vast complicated whole, intimately bound 
together. Of course, its parts are so delicately connected that to 
touch a single one of them is, as it were, to send a thrill through- 
out the entire organism. But (and this is the important consider- 
ation) it is not the facts, but the inferences drawn from the facts, 
that are fallacious and misleading. Although any interference with 
the prescribed order of events, any suspension or revocation of the 
laws of nature means a modification of much else besides the 
actual law directly concerned; yet this modification is so insensible 
and so infinitesimal, that it can not be treated as a serious objection, 
especially when we bear in mind the dominion that even man himself 
exercises over material things. 

In dealing with this matter, we must begin by inviting you, my 
brethren, to carefully consider certain truths with regard to our 
own nature, so highly and so richly endowed by God. 

Among other prerogatives, man enjoys that of free-will and of 
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spontaneous action. He is a self-directive being. Man is not the 
mere plaything of the forces contending around him. He is not q 
feather, at the mercy of every idle wind that blows. No! He can 
initiate action. He can excite forces, predetermined by nothing 
beyond himself. He is able, not by virtue of any external stimuli, 
but by an act of personal volition, to act upon forces to change their 
direction ; to unite them; to divide them, or even to suspend their 
operation by matching one force against another, and so throwing 
them into equilibrium, and in ten thousand ways to interfere with 
the ordinary course of nature. He can produce changes which, but 
for him, would never have been; and may produce them at the 
request—or if we prefer the word—at the “ prayer” of some cher- 
ished child, or of some dependent or subordinate, less versed than he 
is in the laws of cause and effect. And is God less able than man 
to work His will in His own creation? Is He less able to answer 
prayer? Man may flood the desert, divide the course of a river, 
clear a forest and drain a marsh; or he may so confine and entomba 
force within the iron boiler of a steam engine as to make it fly 
through space along its railway track at fifty or sixty miles an hour. 
Is there any interference with nature here? Is there any dislocation 
of the harmony of things? Evidently not. Man merely plays 
upon the forces around him, as a harper plays upon his harp strings. 
Man can not, of course, annihilate nor can he create so much as a 
grain of sand; nor can he create or absolutely destroy the simplest 
force ; but what he can do is to acquaint himself with the character- 
istics of existing forces, to direct them, to utilize them, to turn them 
to account, and to employ them for various purposes. 

Now, what God does in answer to prayer need no more interfere 
with the established order of the universe than what man himself 
does. There need be no more “ meddling ” and “ upsetting ” when 
God interferes to bring about some advantage, or to ward off a 
calamity from a person, a city, or a nation that has invoked His 
aid, than when I interfere by my free will. 

When I divert the course of a stream from some beleaguered vil- 
lage and so cause a water famine, or when I direct it so as to irrigate 
a desert and make it bloom as a garden, am I breaking and dis- 
organizing the delicate web of causes and effects which runs through 
the entire universe? But for me, acting with complete freedom, the 
whole course of events above referred to would have been different. 
In one sense I do really interfere, because I introduce changes and 
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modifications which, but for my action, never would have been; but 
in another sense, I do not interfere; that is to say, I do not disturb 
the general harmony and order of the cosmos. 

If a poor, weak, ignorant creature, such as I am, can do so much, 
surely the Creator may do immeasurably more, and do it without the 
dislocation of any law? If we stumble when we come to think 
of God’s control over the universe, it is—so it appears to me simply 
—because we have not rightly apprehended the extent even of our 
own control. 

Take an illustration of our own power over material things. Thus. 
It is the nature of a stone to fall to the ground. This is the law. 
Quite true. But can I not overcome the natural effect of that law, 
and without any violence? Undoubtedly. By the exertion of mus- 
cular action, I can stay it from falling; or, by raising it vertically in 
my hand, I can cause it to move even in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, i. e., away from the earth instead of toward it. The voluntary 
movements of my own body, such as the raising and extending my 
arms, or the use of hands and fingers, are results entirely depend- 
ent on my own free will, which is a faculty of my soul, an immaterial 
and wholly spiritual substance. In what manner that which is 
spiritual can act upon that which is material; in what manner, that 
is to say, my soul can act upon my body is a mystery; but that it 
does act on matter is a fact of every day experience. And as it 
acts directly on my body, so it acts indirectly, and by means of my 
body, on other material objects also. 

A little boy in a crowd comes and “ prays” me to lift him up, 
in order that he may see a passing procession. Gravity holds him 
down. But I can overcome gravity; and in answer to the child’s 
prayer, I can, by a simple act of the will, extend my arms about the 
child and exert muscular strength enough to raise him above the 
heads of the people so that he may see. Now, when God, in His 
turn, answers prayers, He does but do, in a higher and sublimer 
and in a divine way, very much what He has enabled me to do in a 
smaller and mere human way. Take a somewhat different instance. 
Thus: I can, through my knowledge of chemistry, bring two gases 
together and actually cause water to appear where before there was 
none; or I may cause water to disappear in two invisible gases. 
This I can do when I wish and as often as I wish, yet there is no 
disturbance created in the universe at large! Why, then, in the 
name of common sense, should God’s action on creation, when 
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granting our prayers—let us say for rain, or for fine weather—be g 
source of any greater disturbance than that? 

Though God, being omnipotent, can create or annihilate, anq 
though all things are necessarily and absolutely submissive to His 
will, yet is there any necessity for the exercise of such infinite 
power in the ordinary economy of His dealings with His children? 
Surely His miracles even may all be accounted for by a much simpler 
action on the part of Him who knows all things? All we have to 
postulate is His complete control over all existing forces and powers; 
a control, though infinitely superior, yet analogous to that which 
He has imparted, in a limited degree, to man himself. On such an 
hypothesis God, in answer to prayer, does not introduce any dis- 
turbing element into the beautiful harmonies of creation. He neither 
adds to nor does he subtract from the sum of things; He does but 
play upon existing forces with a master’s hand, and produce any 
result He wishes. 

We do not ordinarily expect direct miracles in response to our 
petitions, nor do we ask for them, though even miracles may, of 
course, be granted. Then consider one of the greatest of miracles, 
viz., the raising of a dead man to life. 

A man’s soul being immortal, all we are here concerned with is 
the restoration of life to the organism—to the limbs and organs, 
Now what is organic life? It arises from the presence of the soul, 
and the play of certain forces upon the material atoms and mole- 
cules of which the body is composed. The body’s health and its 
vitality are dependent upon the due exercise of these forces, whether 
we take them to be in the soul or merely controlled by the soul. 
Now, these forces have not ceased to exist, since it is an axiom of 
science that nothing can be driven out of existence. They are merely 
transformed into their equivalents, or else they are exerting their 
energies elsewhere. In any case, to restore life, as our Lord did 
in the case of Lazarus at the request of Mary and Martha, is merely 
to call back the soul into the organism and to reestablish within it 
the various scattered vital forces in such a manner that the atoms 
of the body should readjust themselves in proper order, under the 
impulse of the said forces. To God this must be as simple an 
operation as to us would be the readjusting a house of cards 
that a child has shattered. And not only as easy, but affecting 

‘as little the rest of creation. 
God “ creates” (i. e., makes from nothing) man’s soul; but He 
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does not “create” (i. e., make from nothing) man’s body and his 
sensitive organs. All these are manufactured out of preexisting 
materials. All, therefore, that would seem to be required to restore 
a sick body to health or a dead body to life, is the power, firstly, 
to recall the soul, and secondly, to control and to reinstate these 
materials. There can be no more violation of the harmony of things 
in God doing this than there is violation in our manufacturing incan- 
descent gas out of coal; and there can be no more difficulty to God 
in restoring life to the body which has lost it than there is difficulty 
to us in making a fresh supply of gas to feed the flame anew when it 
has become exhausted or burned out. A jet of light is kept burn- 
ing by the regular flow of gas from the meter; in a similar way the 
life of the body is kept up by the regular and persistent 
action of the vital forces. Should the supply of gas nour- 
ishing the flame get cut off or exhausted, the flame dies. 
Now just as we can rekindle the jet and renew the supply of gas 
to feed the flame without upsetting all nature, so can God, when the 
vital forces of the body are spent, renew them once more and kindle 
again the light of life without causing chaos to come again! 

One can not see how any such action on the part of God can pro- 
duce any disastrous consequences on the harmony of nature, or 
how it can disturb the law of the “ conservation of energy,” etc., any 
more than the actions of mere men. 

If a difficulty be urged, it should be set a step further back. The 
difficulty, if made at all, should be made concerning the creation from 
nothing of the soul itself. But to any one believing, as every Catho- 
lic is bound to believe, that the soul has been created out of nothing, 
and that it possesses freedom of action, every other difficulty must 
disappear. 

We offer the preceding considerations for what they are worth; 
the real, solid, and all-sufficient argument—nay, the positive proof 
that God can and does hear prayers—is abundantly supplied by the 
facts themselves. 

When we are asked if God can answer prayer; when asked 
whether we can really, honestly believe that He will alter, or trans- 
form, or suspend the ordinary course of events at our request, we 
reply, without one moment’s hesitation, “Yes!” A thousand 
times yes! We go further. We boldly affirm not merely that He 
can or that He will, but that He actually has done this again and 
again. 
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The life of Jesus Christ, the God Incarnate, affords us innumera- 
ble instances. He was constantly performing prodigies and wonders 
and miracles in answer to prayer. He gave sight to the blind; He 
gave health to the sick; He gave hearing to the deaf; He cured 
the halt and the lame; He changed water into wine; stilled the 
tempest ; raised the dead; and proved by a thousand practical and 
startling illustrations and examples that He both could and would 
incline His ears to the petitions of His children, and grant them 
favors and graces; and furthermore, that He could, when needful, 
control events and produce changes and transformations in this 
visible world, without in any way interfering with the general pre- 
scribed order of things, or throwing out of gear the complicated and 
most intricate mechanism of the universe. 

What He did then He can do still. His hands are not shortened, 
nor is His power curtailed. He is yet Lord and Master in His own 
creation. The very laws which He has established were formed 
and drawn up—if we may express ourselves in a human way— 
with a view to our welfare and to our essential happiness and so as to 
be amenable to the influences of prayer. 

Should we entertain any doubt upon this point, we have but to 
reflect that it is no other than the Holy Spirit of God Himself that 
at once commands us to pray and that promises to grant our peti- 
tions. Are we so utterly lost to all sense of God’s veracity and 
goodness as to suppose that He would urge us to ask Him for 
favors and gifts, or that He would entreat and ‘conjure us to fly to 
Him for help in all our necessities, if at the same time he had so 
bound Himself down by His own laws, or so fettered His action as 
to be unable to come to our assistance or to defend us from all evil? 

We may further appeal not only to the authority of Holy Writ, 
but to the verdict of mankind, to the experience of countless gener- 
ations of Christians in every part of the world. Their testimony 
is unanswerable and overwhelming. All feel the need of prayer; 
all, at least, in times of special trial or danger, practise prayer; and 
all who have betaken themselves to humble, earnest, and persever- 
ing prayer know and possess an inward consciousness of its power. 

The popular and oft-repeated objection to which I referred in my 
opening words fades away and vanishes so soon as we fearlessly 
examine it, departing from our sight like some gruesome shadow 
before the bright sun of eternal and unassailable Truth. 
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SUNDAY IN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


XXVIII. THE REWARDING AND PUNISHING JUSTICE OF Gob. 


“God will render to every man according to his works.”—St. Mark xvi. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. God rewards every good action. God must reward every 
good action, not because He ts supreme, but because He has promised to 
do so. This promise extorted by His infinite love of man. The many 
promises made by man to God—the small number of them ever re- 
deemed. 

II. God must likewise punish all evil—this is demanded by the 
Justice of God—for the sinner (1) turns his back on God; (2) con- 
temns God; (3) uses God’s power against Himself; (4) destroys the 
fruits of Christ’s passion and death; (5) desires the destruction of God. 

The merited punishment comes not only in the next world, where it is 
given in all its fullness, but also here in this world. Yet God is ever pa- 
tient and waits long for the sinner. God’s justice vindicated before the 
world on the last day. 

O, how much is God the Lord pleased with obedience and grati- 
tude! Ten men, who were afflicted with the most horrible leprosy, 
saw Jesus approaching, and called to Him from afar, “ Master, have 
mercy on us!’’ But He would not heal them on their mere asking ; 
the healing should cost them something, and be caused by their own 
effort. He therefore sent them to the priests, as it was written in 
the law that all lepers should show themselves to the priests to be 
declared by them clean or unclean. When He saw that they obeyed 
His command in faith and confidence, He spoke His almighty “I 
will,” and they became clean. They were made clean, therefore, as a 
reward for their obedience and their faith. But nine of these 
men forgot their benefactor, and went their way without thanking 
Him. This ingratitude touched the Lord most grievously. 

Thus it is, my dear people, if man has done good, he will be re- 
warded; if he does evil, all the good which he has done will not 
be considered, nor will he escape punishment. For God is a right- 
eous judge, who rewards the good and punishes the evil. 

With this we have arrived at the fifth point of the teachings 
of our faith, the knowledge of which is indispensably necessary for 
every faithful Christian. According to this fifth point, we believe 
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that the same God who created, maintains, and governs everything, 
who became man to redeem us,‘rewards all good and punishes all 
evil. Either here or hereafter in life or in death, in time or eternity, 
“ He will render to every man according to his works.” He layeth 
strictly : 


I. Reward all good. 
II, Punish all evil. 


This I will show you to-day. 

I. God is the rewarder of all good. This is as certain and as neces- 
sary as it is certain and necessary that God is just. “ His hand,” 
says David, with which He maintains, guides, and governs every- 
thing, with which He rewards and chastises, heals and wounds, “ is 
full of justice.” 

In accordance with this justice, God rewards all good works abun- 
dantly, even the meanest and smallest, yes, indeed He is obliged to do 
this. 

“ Obliged to do this?” you may ask in astonishment. It is true 
that God, considered by and in Himself, does not owe anything to 
anybody. For we men are all, with our works, our rights, and our 
strength, God’s property, because we have received everything, even 
to the hair on our heads, from Him. As the tree with all its fruit 
is the property of him who has planted it, so do we entirely belong 
to God and are more subject to Him than the meanest slave to his 
master. We can give Him nothing that does not already belong to 
Him, because we do not own ourselves, but belong to Him with 
body and soul for thousands of reasons. For this reason we, on 
our part, have no right to ask God for anything, and God on His part 
is not obliged to give us anything. 

If He, nevertheless, rewards all services which we render to Him, 
and rewards them of necessity, this does not happen, because He 
is obliged to pay this debt to us, but because He has engaged Him- 
self, of His own free will, and given us the promise to reward all 
works which are accomplished in His honor. Therefore we can not 
say to Him, “ Lord, give back to us what thou hast received and what 
is our due,” but “ Give us what thou has promised.” But why should 
God have made such a promise? Is not our whole being bound to 
render Him every possible service for creating and maintaining us, 
without receiving any reward? What could have induced Him 
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to make this promise to reward us for our labors? It is the infinite 
love for us which is inseparably united with His being which has 
caused it. It is His unbounded Fatherly love with which He is 
attached to us men; for the whole Godhead has exhausted its treas- 
ures for the salvation of mankind. It was the thought that it was 
befitting to reward with blessings those zealous, high-minded souls 
who have steadfastly labored in His service and who have spent their 
whole lives in doing His will and promoting His honor. This 
holy zeal, this indefatigable solicitude which we manifest in the 
service of God and the works we do for the love of Him, appear in 
the sight of God in such a beautiful light, that at the sight of them 
He forgets, as it were, that He has a right to demand from us all we 
have, and because of this He has engaged Himself to reward us, 
who owe everything to Him. God does not wish to be surpassed 
by any creature in charity and benefactions. The more generous 
man is to God, the more generous will God prove Himself to him. 
And He holds to this so faithfully that He will not let go unrewarded 
even the most insignificant deed. For a single drink of water which 
we give to the poor for the love of Him, He promises us eternal 
life. There is no sigh of devotion so brief, no work so hidden, no 
suffering so insignificant, that God does not repay with an ex- 
cessively great reward. Indeed, it often happens that His re- 
ward is twofold, i. e., temporal happiness and peace of mind and 
afterward eternal gloryand heavenly joy. “Oh, how good is our God!” 
He has no gain, no profit from our good works, and yet He esteems 
them so highly, that He rewards them with the kingdom of heaven. 
But how do we fulfil our duties to Him? Do we also keep faith- 
fully what we have promised Him, and which we are in justice 
bound todo? What grand promises do we not make when we are in 
want or danger or stricken down with sickness? “Oh, my God,” 
we exclaim then, “save me this time, and I promise I will be 
different. I will live temperately, piously, and chastely. I will pray, 
go to church regularly, keep all the fasts and perform great acts 
of charity.” Beautiful promises! How are they kept? Badly 
enough in most cases, sometimes not at all. When the bird soars 
again in the free air, its song is entirely different from what it has 
learned while in the cage. But God will not let this pass unavenged. 
As His justice rewards the good, so it also punishes all evil. 

II. Yes, God must punish. He must avenge the injury which is 
done to Him by those who lead a life contrary to the law of God, and 
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who seek happiness in things which have been forbidden him by hig 
Lord and Master. As the law of a country uses its authority to pun- 
ish transgressors and protect the right, so must God chastise all sin. 
ners, those enemies of His kingdom, with the sword of His justice, 
This is demanded by His justice. For, firstly, every sinner wishes 
that God be not God, or, rather, be not the only God. They swear 
by the Lord and swear by the devil, with whom they share their 
heart and to whom they sacrifice their best part—the soul. 

And, secondly, every sinner shows as much contempt for God 
as he would for the meanest creature ; he imagines that he is a god | 
himself, and says in his heart, like the heathen Pharao, “I know 
not the Lord ” (Exod. v. 2). Whose law is binding on me: my will; 
my desire is my law. What else does this mean than making a 
god of oneself? For God has no law-giver besides Himself, and is 
law in Himself. Thirdly, the sinner uses God’s omnipotence to carry 
on his sins and injustices. Fourthly, the sinner destroys all use- 
fulness and the most noble fruit of the bitter passion of Jesus 
Christ, who suffered death on the cross for the salvation of all and 
to free men from the consequences of sin. “ And this is all the 
fruit, that the sin thereof should be taken away” (Is. xxvii. 9). 
Instead, then, of sharing in the benefit of the suffering of Jesus 
Christ, the sinner heaps guilt upon guilt and casts himself into per- 
dition despite the painful suffering of his Redeemer. Fifthly, the 
sinner annihilates not only the effect of the suffering of Jesus Christ, 
but if it were possible for him to do so, he would destroy God 
Himself. Each mortal sin has in it, as St. Thomas says, such malice, 
as to annihilate, if this were possible, God Himself. Sin wishes 
nothing but that God’s omnipotence, wisdom, and justice should 
vanish, so that God would not be aware of the crime and unable 
to punish it. 

For this reason the sinner deserves the greatest contempt, the 
most painful torment, the bitterest loss, deserves, in fact, everything 
that is against his own desire and conformable to the Divine will. 

And God fulfils this by His punishing justice. Sin meets its 
punishment even in this life. But the sinner will receive his final 
punishment before the eyes of all people on the day of judgment. 

God does not always punish all evil deeds here on earth. He 
overlooks, so to say, for a time many sins and vices of man, and 
contemplates them patiently. “The mercy of the Lord is great” 
(Eccl. v. 6). 
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Where would the whole world be, where would so many thousands 
of sinners be who are living at this moment, if God had punished 
each sin as soon as it was committed? Where would so many 
thousands of holy souls be who were sinners once, but are now 
saints in heaven? He waits, so that the sinner may be converted and 
do penance; but if the sinner fails to do this, vengeance will surely 
come. And it will come so much the harder and greater and heavier 
the longer repentance has been delayed. Now, the sword of Divine 
justice is hidden by the sheath of mercy, but there comes a time 
when this sheath will fall away and the naked sword of justice be 
drawn against all transgressors, when everybody who has been 
spared will receive his just reward. “ It will be rendered to every one 
according to his works.” 

Then the angels of heaven, the just of the earth, and the devils 
in hell, the former with surpassing joy and the latter with unspeak- 
able sorrow, will give testimony and exclaim, “ The Lord is just and 
he hath loved justice from all eternity.” 


ON CHARITY. 
BY THE REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, DONERAILE. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Paul’s counsel to have a “constant and mutual charity.” 
This charity exemplified in the natural and supernatural life of St. Paul. 
The wonderful example of charity given us by the life of Our Blessed 
Lord. This example followed in a very striking way by the Apostles 
and the Christians of their times. John the beloved disciple, the special 
model of this virtue. The natural virtue of charity is a habit of doing 
good to others. The supernatural virtue elevates the motives and ex- 
tends the sphere of the natural virtue. Makes us seek in earnest the 
interests of God and the welfare of our neighbor. The qualities of this 
virtue as given by St. Paul. The reward here and hereafter. 


It would be impossible, dear brethren, for one who had had the 
experience of St. Paul, to give any other counsel than this, “ Before 
all things have a constant, mutual charity among yourselves, for 
charity covereth a multitude of sins.” There can be no doubt that 
before his conversion St. Paul possessed a rude, natural love for 
truth, and therefore a rude, natural zeal for the service of God. 
We know that both the one and the other were blindly directed, 
and thus his zeal for God’s truth became utter fanaticism, and he 
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was fulfilling the truth of our Lord’s prediction that the hour 
would come when “ Whosoever killeth the disciples of our Lord, 
would think he was doing a service to God.” But when God’s 
grace reached him, his conversion was instantaneous and perfect, 
and he passed at once from a persecuting, fanatical Jew into a 
vessel of election, the humblest, meekest of Christians. His natural 
love of God grew in intensity as it became supernatural, and at once 
he learned from the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, that the Chris- 
tianity which he had just accepted had one characteristic virtue, 
and that was charity, and that Christianity was but the proclamation 
of the great eternal law that binds earth to heaven and men to 
God, the law of unbounded universal charity. It was a truth 
new to St. Paul as it was a truth only lately revealed to the world 
in the incarnation and death of our Divine Redeemer. It was a 
startling truth to him, who had always believed that fierce zeal 
was the virtue most agreeable in the eyes of God. But when the 
Holy Spirit had shown him that great truth in all its grandeur, 
he embraced it with his whole soul, and thus entered once and com- 
pletely into the spirit of Christ. The love of God thus overflowing 
his heart was directed to his fellowmen, and he began from the love 
of God to love those whom before his conversion he had hated and 
persecuted from the same motive. The recollection of the mercy 
that God had shown him disposed him to be merciful to others ; the 
thought of what he had been before his conversion, and of the 
wonderful transformation that God had effected in him never left 
his mind, and a sense of gratitude toward God, and a fellow feeling 
with misery, filled his soul with Christian charity, until it became 
the law of his life, the mainspring of all his actions. Nothing dis- 
poses us to charity so well as the recollection of our own misery; 
and, therefore, the remembrance of his previous blindness and 
obduracy, and that gentle appeal of his Saviour, “ Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” could always restrain the impetuosity of 
the Saint, and moderate his zeal for God’s glory, or, rather, direct 
it into charity for the sinner. 

Fortitude, combined with gentleness, have always been the char- 
acteristics of the Christian Saint. And if ever these two great vir- 
tues were practised in their perfection, it was by the Saints of the 
Apostolic age. It must have been because the example of their 
Divine Master was so recent, and left such vivid impressions upon 
them. His manner and habits were unlike anything that had been 
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seen in this world before. Philosophy had never imagined the 
heights of virtue to which he at once attained; and the most ascetic 
and mortified of the prophets could not approach the self-abnegation 
which he practised. But although His personal virtues thus placed 
Him above everything good and holy that this world had yet seen, 
it was in His bearing toward sin and sorrow and suffering that 
His Godhead became apparent. Men could never have discovered 
that which Jesus taught them, that is, their own exalted character, 
the love of God for each soul that He has created, and the conse- 
quent love men should have for each other. He went farther, 
rudely set aside the ideas prevalent amongst men, broke through all 
conventional forms, and taught and practised a gospel new to the 
world, but which was the only gospel known in heaven, that our 
first duties were to our fellowmen, duties of benevolence, kindness, 
and charity. He taught that the children of sorrow were the special 
favorites of heaven, and no virtue was so appreciated in God as 
kindness to them. Therefore, you can not examine the character 
of our Divine Lord without being brought face to face with His 
charity. Think of Him as you will, under what aspect you please, 
and His charity is the first thing that presents itself to your mind. 
Whether you regard Him as God, or as Redeemer, or as the Teacher 
of the world, or the Model of the world, His charity, that is, His 
complete unselfishness, His solicitude for others becomes at once 
prominent, suggesting itself to you. What does the cross mean? 
It means that Christ died for the love of the world. What is the 
lesson that the Sacred Heart is forever preaching? Charity for the 
world. Why has our Blessed Lord remained amongst us in the 
Most Blessed Sacrament? Because His love for the world would 
have itso. Charity brought Him amongst men; and charity allowed 
Him to be driven from amongst men; and charity has brought Him 
back to live forever amongst men. And if we who have not seen 
Him are forced to these conclusions and convinced that in charity 
principally He calls for the imitation of His disciples, what must not 
His Apostles have felt! What high ideas they must have had 
of His love, and how earnestly they must have striven to imitate their 
Divine Master in this His favorite virtue! 

If that virtue ever flourished upon earth, it was in the College 
of Apostles. That last exhortation given by Jesus, “ By this shall 
all men know that you are my disciples, if you love one another as 
I have loved you,” did not fall upon heedless Christian ears. Again 
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and again was the Heart of our Blessed Lord gladdened, when His 
disciples astonished the world by their charity, and the pagans of 
Rome and Athens drew one another aside and whispered of a 
miracle. “ Those Christians, how they love one another.” “ Unity 
in faith and unity in charity,” that was the burthen of every epistle 
and exhortation and sermon. John, the beloved Disciple, knew no 
other doctrine; and if ever there was a true interpreter of the will 
of His Divine Master, it was he. He does not appear to have been 
an Apostle so much as the guardian angel of Jesus, and after the 
ascension of his Divine Master he was not so much the bishop of 
a particular church as the angel of the whole church, the ambassador 
between earth and heaven. He lived in heaven, and spoke to the 
world ; many of His teachings are wrapped in mystery, but there can 
be no doubt of His teaching upon the one doctrine which He deemed 
all important, that doctrine of charity: 

1. “ He that loveth not, abideth in death.” 

2. “ Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer, and you know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in himself.” 

3. “In this we have known the charity of God, because he hath 
laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren.” 

4. “ He that hath the substance of the world, and shall see his 
brother in need, how doth the charity of God abide in him?” 

5. “ My little children, let us not love in word, nor in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth.” 

6. “ Dearly beloved, let us love one another, for charity is of God, 
and every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 

7. “He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is charity.” 

These were the principles to which he had reduced Christianity, 
and as his Divine Master had no secrets from him, and the Holy 
Spirit was in a special sense with him, the lesson that he taught is 
assuredly the best lesson that can be devised from the Christian 
faith. AndfromSt. John we learn another great truth, that zeal for the 
honor of God and the truths of our holy faith is perfectly compatible 
with universal charity for mankind. Though he combated heresy 
and error with all his strength, and wrote his Gospel and Epistles 
to refute the heretics of his age, his charity never grew cold, and his 
zeal was never embittered. 

Now, what is this charity which is so emphatically inculcated by 
the religion which we profess? We can all understand what is meant 
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by the natural virtue of charity. It is a habit and disposition of 
benevolence, which disposes the soul to be interested in the welfare 
of others, and to make even larger sacrifices of. personal happiness 
and comfort to promote such welfare. It is that amiability of dis- 
position that is always seeking to smooth for others the hardships 
and inconveniences of life, that melts at the sight of misery, and 
knows no luxury but the luxury of loving God. 

But Christianity has something higher and holier than this for 
the imitator of the children of God. It improves upon this natural 
virtue of charity, making it supernatural, elevating its motives, 
and extending its influence. It makes of charity, not a caprice or 
sentiment implanted in us by nature, but a principle implanted in us 
by grace. It springs from the spirit of self-denial which is de- 
manded of every Christian, and its grand effect is that peace of mind 
which, whithersoever it turns, to heaven or to earth, meets those 
with whom it is united in peace and the holiest friendship. It is 
that clear Christian knowledge of God and that pure and sincere 
love of God which makes us do His will in all things, 
for it shows us the infinite excellence of God, and our con- 
sequent dependence upon Him, and it therefore requires of us the 
most complete and absolute subjection to His adorable will. With 
this principle firmly implanted in our minds, we become at once 
completely unselfish, and there is no sacrifice, however great, that 
we are not prepared to make in order to accomplish God’s holy will. 
This is the charity which alone deserves heaven, without which 
merely natural benevolence is utterly unavailing for salvation; the 
charity which alone the saints contemplated, which St. Paul had 
in view when he said, “ If I should distribute all my goods to feed 
the poor, and deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 

Now, such charity does not rest quiescent in God. It is not an 
unproductive virtue. It is active as fire, for the glory of God is 
always to be maintained, and the empire of peace to be extended, 
and therefore this charity of God is no sooner implanted in the 
soul than it begins to develop itself in active works of truly Chris- 
tian benevolence. It is directed primarily to God, but is immediately 
reflected from God upon the world. For it is at once perceived 
that all creatures are linked to God through God’s mercy and com- 
passion, that there is no creature little or contemptible in His eyes, 
that He watches over each with unceasing care, and that its lightest 
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grief is a source of sorrow to Him. Thus to that soul, filled with 
the love of God, every creature of God becomes at once a being of 
surpassing interest. And as no cost could be accounted too great 
when the will of God was to be fulfilled, so no sacrifice is spared 
to promote the happiness of God’s creatures, the eternal salvation of 
the soul being of course the object of greatest interest. And after 
this great work of spiritual mercy come works of corporal mercy 
which our Divine Lord’s example teaches us are not to be despised. 
Such was the charity of our Blessed Lord Himself, whose first 
business was to save the souls of men, but who never turned aside 
from a prayer for physical relief. Such was the charity of His 
Apostles, of St. Paul, who would be anathema for his brethren, 
and St. John, who says that we ought to lay down our lives for our 
brethren, even as Christ laid down His life for us. Such is the 
charity that has actuated every saint of God from the foundation 
of Christianity till now, that has inspired such extraordinary deeds 
of benevolence, that has founded the many orders of charity that 
edify the church. Such was the charity that inspired St. Francis 
Xavier to cross the seas to unknown lands, and to lay down his life 
for the salvation of souls; such is the charity that made St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary spend her life in the hospitals of her kingdom; 
such is the charity that inspired St. Philip Neri with his extra- 
ordinary love for the young; such was the charity that exercised 
such a spell over that Apostle of charity, Vincent of Paul, that the 
sight of misery fascinated him, and he could no more pass by rags 
and wrapped misery than worldlings can pass by an exhibition of 
finery. This is the charity of Christ, which He taught so emphati- 
cally, and which has been illustrated by so many brilliant examples 
and which is necessary for the perfection of a Christian. 

And what are the characteristics of this virtue? St. Paul enu- 
merates them as they are seen in daily practise. Charity is patient; 
they who think often of God and of eternity can easily bear with the 
foibles of men. Charity is kind; there can be no rudeness or harsh- 
ness in minds filled by the love of God. Charity sinneth not; for in 
God it possesses all things. Charity dealeth not perversely ; it is too 
much habituated to the presence of God to be dishonest. Charity 
is not puffed up; it knows too well its own lowliness, is not ambi- 
tious, for what is to be sought for outside of God, whom it possesses? 
Seeketh not her own, but beareth injustice for the love of God. 
Is not provoked to anger, nothing can disturb a mind at peace with 
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God. Thinketh no evil, because it knows that every soul is a sealed 
secret with God, and whatsoever the eye may see, God alone judges 
the heart. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, for every offense against 
God is a pain to those who love God; rejoiceth with the truth, 
that God might be better known and better loved; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. And 
what is the reward of charity? A reward that is given to no other 
virtue, for it alone survives in heaven. Charity never falleth away, 
whether prophecies shall be made void, or tongues shall cease, or 
knowledge be destroyed. Such is the virtue, dear brethren, proposed 
for our imitation, and it is a virtue which we must acquire if we 
would be happy in this world, and diffuse happiness around us. To 
do good to others, to relieve misery, to lift a load of sorrow from 
those who are unable to bear it, to make one soul better, brighter, 
happier ; there can be no work more noble, or better adapted to 
the vocation of a Christian. The opportunities for exercising this 
virtue are not infrequent. A number of occasions arise even in the 
course of a single day which we might turn to advantage. 

But, besides the pleasure of doing good in itself, there is a 
higher and holier reward. Surely it is something to make our lives 
correspond with that of our Divine Master. And surely it is the 
noblest vocation to perpetuate upon this earth by work of charity 
the blessedness which the world experienced at the advent of Christ. 
To be united, too, with the holy men and women who so faithfully 
followed in the footsteps of their Divine Master, to be united to 
them here on earth by continuing their work, and to be united to 
them in heaven with Him who is charity itself. And if the words 
of the inspired John have any meaning, the charitable soul may 
live in the secure hope of heaven. “In this is the charity of God 
perfected in us, that we may have confidence in the day of judgment. 
Fear is not in charity, but perfect charity casteth out fear, because 
fear hath pain, and he that feareth is not perfected in charity.” 
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PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XXIX. PARTICULAR JUDGMENT. 


“‘ And as it is appointed for men once to die, and after this the judgment.” 
—Hebr. ix. 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Besides the general judgment held on the last day, there 
will be a particular judgment. When? Immediately after death. This 
is proven by the testimony of St. Augustine, by the Scriptural account 
of Lazarus and by reason. Our Lord’s loving advice to watch and be 
prepared. 

II. This judgment shall take place at the spot where the soul be- 
comes free from the body. Those present with the soul shall be Christ, 
who as Judge shall pronounce sentence; the devil as accuser; the angel 
guardian as advocate, and conscience manifesting our deeds. 

We shall be judged for all thoughts, words, deeds, omissions. St. 
mga Borromeo’s dying words. Three things feared by the Abbot 

ias. 





Taking into contemplation to-day the particular judgment, let 
us ask: 





I. When shall this particular judgment take place? and 
II. Where shall tt be held? 


I. We must know before all that there will be a twofold judgment, 
a particular and a general judgment. God will hold for every man 
a particular or secret judgment. This is the teaching of the Apostle, 
as well as the teaching of the holy fathers. St. Thomas says clearly, 
“ Besides the particular judgment, which takes place directly after 
the death of every man, there will also be a general judgment.” And 
again, “ As soon as the soul leaves the human body, it is irrevocably 
assigned to an abiding place. It receives its judgment—either for 
life or for death, according to its works.” All its thoughts, words, 
and actions during life will be judged in accordance with the way 
they presented themselves to God at the moment when they hap- 
pened. Consequently, this particular judgment takes place at the 
time when we depart from this life, at the very moment when the 
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soul is separated from the body. “It is a most reasonable and 
wholesome belief,” writes St. Augustine, “that the souls are judged 
at the time when they are separated from their bodies, before they 
come to that judgment by which they will be judged again, after 
they have been reunited with their former bodies. To prove this, 
the same holy father relates the parable from the Gospel, in which 
Christ tells of the rich Dives and the poor Lazarus. The Scripture 
says of these two, that the rich man, as soon as he died, was thrown 
into hell, while the pious Lazarus was, after his death, borne by the 
angels into the bosom of Abraham. From this St. Augustine draws 
the conclusion, that undoubtedly it can not depend upon the mere 
will of man after death whether he shall go to heaven—if this were 
so they would all want to go there—and it is just as reasonable that 
nobody would, of his own free will, go into hell and subject himself 
to the thraldom of the devil. If, then, the rich Dives was thrown 
into hell immediately after death and the pious Lazarus was taken 
to heaven, it follows, necessarily, that immediately after death the 
soul of every man will be judged in particular, and after this judg- 
ment be assigned either to heaven or to hell. If this judgment was 
postponed until the last day or the day of the general judgment, 
then on the one hand the just souls would be left in unceasing 
anxiety, not knowing whether they would pass the judgment, and 
on the other hand, the godless would still be left in the hope of being 
saved. Therefore, for a long time, there would be no difference 
between the two; both would linger between fear and hope, as 
neither of them would be sure whether they were to be saved or lost. 
And this is contrary to the justice of God, who can not allow those 
who have offended Him to be treated the same as those who have 
served Him. 

Therefore, it is certain that at the moment of our death our soul 
will be judged in accordance with our merits, judged for all eternity. 
Eternal life or eternal death will be the unalterable decision. Oh, 
what a terrible moment, upon which the whole of eternity depends! 
Who would not quake and tremble at this and keep it unceasingly 


‘before his mind, as no one can tell the day or hour of his death, 


and therefore does not know how soon he may be called before this 
judgment. Therefore our future judge admonishes us kind-heart- 
edly and cordially, when He says, “ Watch ye therefore, for you 
know not when the Lord of the house cometh; at even, or at mid- 
night, or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning” (St. Mark xiii. 
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35). So much of the time when this particular judgment will take 
place. 

II. As regards the place where this judgment shall be passed, we 
must not think that the souls are carried up to heaven and there 
placed before the throne of God. No, a stained soul will never, in 
all eternity, have the happiness of feeling even for one moment the 
delights of heavenly joys; each soul will receive its judgment 
at the same place where the body happened to be at the time of 
death, be it on water or on land, in bed or in the street, on the 
mountain or in the valley, in the fields or in the house. For God 
is everywhere. For this reason can He, without calling the soul 
into heaven or having to descend Himself from heaven, pronounce 
His judgment over each one for eternal life or death at the place 
where it became separated from the body and make the soul cog- 
nizant of such judgment. 

At this judgment Jesus Christ shall appear as judge, the soul as 
the accused, the angel who was its guardian as advocate, and the 
devil as accuser. The latter will bring forward everything that 
the soul had committed during its life on earth in thought, word, 
or deed against God, against itself and against its neighbors, either 
in intent or in reality. He will—and this should be borne well 
in mind—bring forward not only the evil which has been committed, 
but also the good deeds which the soul might have done and which 
it left undone or did badly. When St. Charles Borromeo was on 
his death-bed, he said to the priest who attended him, “ Reverend 
brother, I am afraid to appear before the judgment more on account 
of the good which I have left undone than the evil I have done.” 
And yet, what a pious and holy life had Borromeo led! How many 
good deeds this man had done during his whole life! Remember, 
often, that you will be accused by the devil and condemned by Christ 
not only for sins committed, but also for good deeds omitted. 

Against this accuser there is given to each soul an advocate, that 
angel namely who was its true companion and guardian during its 
pilgrimage through life. He on his side will also bring forward 
everything good the soul has done. Every good thought, every 
sigh, breath, or step, which was done with a pure intention for the 
love of God or our neighbor will be recorded. He will try to cover 
the imperfections of these works with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, and will, to frustrate the efforts of the accuser and move the 
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judge to mercy, remind the latter of the most precious blood which 
He has shed for each accused soul. 

The witnesses at this judgment will be the clear and unerring 
perception which each soul will have in the most perfect degree. 
As clear as the sun will appear before its eyes the actions of a life- 
time. All covering will be withdrawn and the soul will see all its 
words, its works, and thoughts, its good and evil deeds in their true 
light as they appeared in the eyes of God. It will see, whether it is 
rich in merits or poor, whether it is worthy of heaven or deserving 
of hell. In this clear self-recognition one’s own conscience will 
give testimony either for or against, and convicted by its own con- 
science, the soul will not be able to offer excuses but will make a 
most complete confession. Thereupon, the Judge, who is none else 
than He who was our Redeemer, will by virtue of His Divine power, 
His omniscience, and justice, render without delay the irrevocable 
sentence, which will be life or death for all eternity. If we are 
declared as blessed, we shall also be deemed worthy of heaven on 
the second and general judgment day, but if the verdict decrees our 
eternal perdition, we sall receive the same sentence at the last 
judgment. 

“Oh, how dreadful it is to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
And with each minute this terrible moment comes nearer and nearer. 
Every minute may bring us the verdict, “ Eternal life or eternal 
death!” For we do not know whether we shall not be in the next 
moment a prey of death. With great earnestness St. James reminds 
us, therefore, “ Behold the judge standeth before the door” (St. 
James v. 9). 

Yes, my dear friends, He stands before our door, before your 
door, and before my door! As soon as he enters, the time of activity 
is passed and He demands an accounting of our lives. What will be 
our fate? 

In conclusion, I will mention to you three thoughts of the holy 
abbot Elias to ponder over. He used to say, “ There are three things 
I am afraid of. The first is when my soul will separate from my 
body ; the second, when I shall have to appear before God my Judge; 
and the third, when judgment will be passed on me.” Remember 
well these three points. He who will think over them several times 
a day will lose all desire to do evil. 
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THE WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST IN THE CHURCH 
AND IN OUR SOULS. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he will teach you all things and bring all things to your mind what- 
soever I shall have said to you.”—St. John xiv. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Feast of Pentecost and the event which the church com- 
memorates on this day. The meaning of the appearance of the Holy 
Ghost and His descent upon the Apostles in the form of tongues of fire, 
The purpose of the coming of the Holy Ghost and of His abiding with 
us as manifested: 1. By His work in the Church. 2. By His work in 
our souls. His work in the Church: 1, By revelation; 2, by inspiration; 
3, by His special assistance. His work in our souls: 1. Sanctif- 
cation. 2. Indwelling. 3. Sacramental grace and the special manner in 
which He received in the three Sacraments: Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Holy Orders. The claims which the Holy Ghost has to our love and 
service, and to our special devotion, and the attention we should pay to 
the warning words of St. Paul: “ Extinguish not the Spirit.”—I. Thess, 
v. 19. 


On this day we celebrate the Feast of Pentecost, so called because 
it is the fiftieth day after the Resurrection or Paschal Feast. The 
Feast reminds us of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, the 
Holy Ghost, to whom our thoughts and our devotions should be 
in a special manner directed. He is the Paraclete; that is, the 
Advocate or Comforter whom the Father sent and who came to 
teach us all truth and to sanctify us. He was promised not only 
to the Apostles but to their successors, and when He came it was that 
He might “ abide with us forever.” 

The remarkable event which we to-day commemorate is narrated 
in chapter ii. of the Acts of the Apostles as follows : “ When the days 
of Pentecost were accomplished, they were all together in one place. 
And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind 
coming, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared to them parted tongues, as it were, of fire, and it sat 
upon every one of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues according as 
the Holy Ghost gave them to speak ” (Acts ii. 1-4). 

I shall give only a short explanation of the mystery which is here 
presented to us. The Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles 
and upon those who were with them at the time in the form of 
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tongues of fire. Before that time the Holy Ghost had appeared at 
the baptism of Christ in the form of a dove, the emblem of purity. 
He had also appeared at the Transfiguration in the form of a bright 
cloud which was emblematic of the Divine Majesty. Now He 
appears in the form of tongues of fire. Fire is the symbol of the 
Divinity, and God had already by this sign manifested His glory 
according to the words of Exodus, “ And the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like a burning fire upon the top of the mount, in the eyes 
of the children of Israel” (Ex. xxiv. 17). And the ancient Law- 
giver of the Jews reminded them on a solemn occasion that the 
Lord their God was a consuming fire (Deut. iv. 24). Fire may be 
said to signify in a special manner the Holy Ghost and His work in 
our souls. He is Himself the Love of the Father and the Son, 
and to Him is attributed the grace which sanctifies us and the charity 
which should incline our hearts toward God. It was in this sense 
our Saviour spoke when He said, “I am come to cast fire on the 
earth; and what will I but that it be kindled” (St. Luke xii. 49). 
And it was this that St. Paul signified when he said, “ The charity 
of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is 
given to us” (Rom. v. 5). 

Having considered the mystery which we this day commemorate, 
let us now proceed to reflect upon the work of the Holy Ghost. 
He was sent by the Father and the Son, and He came into the world 
to abide with us forever. The purpose of His coming and of His 
abiding with us is manifested (1) in the work of the Holy Ghost 
in the Church, and (2) in the work of the Holy Ghost in the souls 
of the just. 

1. The work of the Holy Ghost in the Church.—Though all ex- 
ternal works of God are common to the three Divine Persons, yet 
certain works are attributed in a special sense to each of these 
Divine Persons ; thus: creation is attributed to the Father, redemp- 
tion to the Son, and sanctification to the Holy Ghost. In this sense 
the Holy Ghost is said to give to the Church perfection, sanctity, and 
fortitude. He enlightens and guides the Church in her teaching 
and preserves her from error. “ The Paraclete,” says our Saviour, 
“the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he will 
teach you all things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I 
shall have said to you.” The Church was founded indeed by Christ, 
but it may be said to have been vivified and perfected by the Holy 
Ghost. As in the first creation, after the production of the universe, 
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we are told that the Spirit of God moved over the waters to bring 
things to their perfection, so the Holy Spirit of God came upon the 
infant and newly-formed Church to vivify it, to preserve it, and to 
perfect it. Christ, speaking to His Apostles, had said, “It is ex- 
pedient to you that I go; for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come 
to you; but if I go, I will send him to you. And when he is come, 
he will convince the world of sin, and of justice, and of judgment” 
(St. John xvi. 7, 8). 

It is in the teaching of all truth and in its preservation against 
error that we may witness the work of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church. The Holy Ghost’s action in the Church is effected in a 
threefold manner, namely, (1) by revelation, (2) by inspiration, and 
(3) by assistance. 

1. The Holy Ghost’s action by revelation.—I take revelation here 
in its strict sense; that is, as the manifestation of an unknown truth, 
or the clearer manifestation of a truth already known. According to 
this meaning of the word, revelation is ‘confined to the prophecies 
and mysteries of religion. The revelation of all these truths of Chris- 
tianity that make known to us the mysteries of the Incarnation and 
of the Trinity is attributed to the Holy Ghost. This Holy Spirit 
was the Teacher of the Prophets and Apostles. When, under the 
old dispensation, the just prayed and sighed for the day of redemption 
and for the coming of Him who was called the Expected of nations, 
it was the Holy Ghost who revealed the exact time of His coming 
to a Daniel, a Jacob, a Malachy, and an Isaias. He made known 
to the Prophets not only the time of the coming of the Messias, but 
also the family in which He was to be born, the circumstances of 
His birth, and all the minute details of His life, His sufferings, 
and His death. When at length the Messias came on earth and 
appeared amongst men, the Holy Ghost bore testimony to Him, 
and when Christ ascended into heaven, the Holy Ghost, through the 
Apostles, promulgated the New Law of the Gospel and all the great 
truths of Christianity, especially the mysteries of faith, of grace, and 
of the Sacraments of the New Law. 

2. The Holy Ghost’s work in the Church by inspiration.—By in- 
spiration we mean that action of God relative to the sacred writer, 
which moved him to write, and continued to move and direct him 
in the act of writing so that the writing can be called the word of 
God. When the Evangelists and other inspired writers took pen in 
hand to write down those things which they had already taught by 
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their preaching, the Holy Ghost watched over them so that they 
might write nothing but the true word of God. He directed them 
in writing, and it was through this direction of the Holy Ghost 
that they expressed in writing certain things and omitted others. 
Besides being present to the sacred writers, we have also to bear 
in mind that the Holy Ghost was likewise present by inspiration to 
the Apostles in the transmission of truths by their preaching and 
teaching. He inspired them as to what they should say and hand 
down to the Church as Divine tradition ; and He protected them from 
all error in delivering the full deposit of Christian doctrine to the 
Church. It is therefore by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost that 
we know of our Lord’s ascension into heaven, that He has left us 
seven sacraments as means of grace—the truths of faith in con- 
nection with these sacraments, especially all those marvelous truths 
in connection with the Holy Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass—the various dogmas in regard to the eternal truths, death, 
judgment, hell, and heaven. It is through this same inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost that we know the consoling doctrines that we have 
guardian angels to protect us, and that the saints in heaven, and 
especially the Blessed Mother of God, make intercession for us 
before the throne of God. It is by reflecting upon this doctrine 
that we may be able to understand and to estimate the work of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church from the beginning and in the days of 
the Apostles and of the first Christians. 

3. The Assistance of the HolyGhost in the Church.—After thedays 
of the Apostles and the death of St. John the Evangelist, revelations 
and inspirations ceased so far as the deposit of faith is concerned. 
No new dogma was to be revealed to the universal Church for the 
faith of Christians, as no new dogma would be needed. Christ, 
having founded His Church, perfected it through the operation of 
the Holy Ghost. The revelations and inspirations necessary for 
the perfection of His Church were, therefore, given to those men 
whom Christ placed as the pillars of His Church and to some few 


_ privileged disciples who lived and taught with them. Although 


revelations and inspiration ceased at the death of the last of these— 


-St. John—the Holy Ghost did not cease His work in the Church. 


He was to abide with the Church always and to continue His work 
in her until the end of time. He continues to live and work in her 
by His special assistance. By this assistance He enables the teach- 
ing Church to know and to define all truths that have been revealed 
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or inspired, and protect her from error in her definitions as to faith 
and morals. It was by this assistance that the Holy Ghost guided 
and protected the Church when in the early age of Christianity 
she had to condemn the heresies of the Gnostics, the Arians, the 
Eutychians, and the Nestorians, and when she had to define great 
truths in connection with the mystery of the Incarnation; as for 
example, that Christ is truly God, that in Him there is only one 
Person and two natures, and that the Blessed Virgin is truly the 
Mother of God. It was by virtue of this same assistance that in 
subsequent ages the Church condemned the errors of the Pelagians, 
of John Huss, of Wicliffe, and of the Albigensians; and that in 
later times she condemned the errors of Luther and Calvin, and of all 
the so-called reformers. Against all these false and pernicious 
heresies the Church had to teach and direct the faithful by the 
definitions of her councils and the decrees of her sovereign Pontiffs 
as to the true doctrine of Christ which was revealed and inspired 
by the Holy Ghost in the first constitution of the Christian religion, 
and this she did through the assistance of the same Holy Spirit who 
abides with her always. It was through this Divine assistance that 
the Council of Trent, like all the other Ecumenical councils, formed 
and issued its decrees; and it was by virtue of it that the Vatican 
Council defined the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility, which contains 
also the doctrine of the Divine assistance of which I am speaking. 
Its definition is “ that it is a revealed dogma that the Roman Pontiff, 
when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when performing the function 
of pastor and teacher of all Christians by virtue of his supreme and 
apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine of faith and morals to be 
held by the universal Church, has, through that Divine assistance 
promised to him in Blessed Peter, that infallibility with which our 
Divine Redeemer wished His Church to be endowed, in defining a 
doctrine of faith and morals; and, therefore, that the definitions of 
the same Roman Pontiffs of themselves, and not by the consent 
of the Church, are irreformable.” It is therefore an article or dogma 
of our faith that the teaching Church, that is, the body of Pastors 
with the Pope at their head and the Pope alone are by the special 
assistance of the Holy Ghost preserved free from error in defining 
doctrines of faith and morals, and that their definitions are infalli- 
ble. This is our faith. This is what we believe and teach. This 
is what we openly and fearlessly profess. There is no danger of 
error or deception. It is the Spirit of Truth that has spoken. He 
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is the God of truth, the Inspirer of Prophets and Apostles, the 
Advocate, Guide, and Comforter of the Church and of the Pope, 
the head of the Church. 

2. The work of the Holy Ghost in our Souls.—Let us turn for 
a moment from the work of the Holy Ghost in the Church to con- 
sider His work and His presence in our own souls. In the first 
place let me remind you that works of sanctification are specially 
attributed to the Holy Ghost. Although these works come forth 
from the three Divine Persons, they have a special likeness to the 
personal character of the Holy Ghost, and they are therefore 
attributed to Him in order to manifest that personal character. Of 
this we are reminded by the words of St. Paul, “ The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given 
tous” (Rom. v. 5). “ But the fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, 
peace, patience,” etc. (Gal. v. 22). “ But all these things” (charis- 
mata or spiritual gifts) “ one and the same spirit worketh, dividing 
to every one according to his will” (I. Cor. xii. 10). “ In whom also 
believing you were signed with the Holy Spirit of promise ” (Eph. 
i. 13). The Catechism of the Council of Trent gives a clear expo- 
sition of this doctrine, “‘ There are certain admirable effects and cer- 
tain most ample gifts of the Holy Ghost which are said to originate 
and emanate from him as from a perennial fountain of goodness ; for, 
although the extrinsic works of the most Holy Trinity are common 
to the three Persons, yet many of them are attributed especially 
to the Holy Ghost to give us to understand that they proceed from 
the boundless love of God toward us. For as the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Divine will inflamed as it were with love, we can 
comprehend that these effects, which are referred particularly to 
him, arise from the extreme love of God toward us” (Part I. 
ch. ix., quest. 7). 

Secondly, we have to consider the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
in the souls of the just. This reminds us of the invisible mission 
of the Divine Person. On the day of Pentecost His mission was 
visible; that is, He was sent to and came down upon the Apostles 


in a visible manner. But He is sent and comes to the souls of the 


just continually in an invisible manner and dwells in all souls which 
are justified and sanctified by His grace. By this invisible mission 
the Holy Ghost is given in such a manner that He is said to dwell 
in us and to make us His temples. ‘“ Know you not that you are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dweileth in you” 
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(I. Cor. iii. 16). “Or know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God, 
and you are not your own?” (I. Cor.vi.19). “For you are the temple 
of the living God, as God saith: I will dwell in them, and walk 
among them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people” 
(II. Cor. vi. 16). The Holy Ghost dwelling in us, vivifies us, impels 
us to good, excites us to filial confidence, gives testimony that we 
are the children of God, helps our weakness and asketh for ys 
“with unspeakable groanings ” and “ according to God,” for “He 
that searcheth the hearts knoweth what the spirit desireth.” By 
all these expressions St. Paul would have us understand that he 
does not mean any created or accidental gift, but the very Person 
of the Holy Ghost, who comes to us and dwells in us not alone by 
Himself, but together with the Father and the Son; although the 
indwelling and the sanctifying work which is effected is rightly 
attributed and appropriated to the Holy Ghost. 

Thirdly, let us consider that at three particular times the Holy 
Ghost is given to the soul in a very special manner, and His coming 
each time is marked by an indelible character; that is, when the 
Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders are admin- 
istered. In Baptism, as you know, He is given to make us children 
of God and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. In Holy Orders He is 
given to priests to sanctify them for the duties of their office, and to 
confer upon them the power of consecrating and of binding and 
loosing in the tribunal of penance. In Confirmation we receive the 
Holy Ghost in order to make us strong and perfect Christians and 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. The graces of these three Sacraments and 
Sacramental grace in general are privileges of the children of God 
under the New Law, and show the special excellence of the manner 
in which we are now endowed with the Holy Spirit in contrast to 
those who lived under the Old Law and to those who are outside the 
Catholic Church and deprived of her sacraments. ‘“ We who are 
born again,” says Cardinal Manning, “and are members of the 
mystical Body of Christ, are under a dispensation of the Holy Ghost, 
so full and of such manifold grace that there is no state of man which 
is not embraced by it, and in which there is not given an abundance 
of grace exceeding all measure that we can conceive, and meted out 
according to the necessities of each individual soul.” Our Lord 
intended this when He said, “ I am come that they may have life, and 
that they may have it more abundantly ” (St. John x. 10). The 
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same author reminds us that “the state of grace in which we are 
by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in our hearts and by the 
exuberant assistance of grace in every state of the Christian life, 
lifts and elevates us to a supernatural order, higher than all the 
world has ever known from the beginning. This elevation of man 
was specially reserved to these last times, that is, until the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. The state of a Christian child 
transcends in supernatural grace and dignity all that God has ever 
before bestowed upon His creatures ” (Internal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, pp. 18-20). 

Enough, I hope, has been said to show us the claims which the 
Holy Ghost has to our service, to our love, and to our special 
devotion. We have considered His work in the Church and in our 
souls and all that He has done and continues to do for our salvation. 
Before concluding, let me exhort you in the words of St. Paul, ad- 
dressed to the people of Thessalonica, “ Extinguish not the spirit ” 
(Thess. v. 19). A pious writer (Senescalchi) ,comenting on this sen- 
tence, tell us that in three ways a flame or light can be extinguished. I. 
By the wind blowing it out. 2. By smothering or covering it. 3. By 
withdrawing the supply of oil or other material. In a similar manner 
the fire of Divine love may be extinguished in the heart. First, by 
keeping the senses open to every impulse or wind of passion, or to 
the temptations of the devil. Second, by suffocating or smothering 
it under human interests and worldly affairs. And, third, by with- 
drawing the supply of spiritual and heavenly nourishment, namely, 
the memory of the Divine favors and the motives of the love of God 
and the means of grace. In order, therefore, not to extinguish the 
Spirit, it is necessary to guard our souls against temptations and 
incitements to passion, by the mortification of our senses; it is neces- 
sary to avoid worldliness and too great solicitude for temporal 
affairs, and it is also necessary to keep up the supply of spiritual 
aids by the reception of the Sacraments, by meditating on heavenly 
truths and the maxims of eternity. In this way our souls will 
continue always enlightened by the light of faith and inflamed by 
Divine charity as the consecrated temples of the Holy Ghost. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
XXX. PuRGATORY. 


“ Amen I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from thence, till thou repay the 
last farthing.”—Matt. v. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The three states in the life to come, one of which is 
allotted to each soul after judgment. The existence of purgatory proved 
(1) from reason, i. e., from the Justice and Holiness of God; (2) from 
the Words of Christ, Matt. v. 25; xt. 32; (3) from the condition of 
things in this world. 

II, What this punishment is—a cleansing. Its intensity seen from 
words of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Gregory. Increased by not 
knowing when it shall end. Experience tells us of the dreadful pain 
of fire. All must suffer here, for all need purification. We are too for- 
getful of those who are there. 


Every soul will be judged immediately after death, and shall then 
take its abode in heaven, in hell, or in purgatory. For, first, there 
are souls who die without the least stain of sin upon them; for 
instance, baptized children under age, the souls of the holy martyrs 
or other Christians who lived pure and innocent lives for the love 
of Christ, or who did penance in this life for their misdeeds. Heaven 
is reserved for such as these. Second, there are souls snatched 
away in a moment by death and sent before the tribunal of God in a 
state of mortal sin which they did not or would not repent of, 
and for these hell is prepared. Third, there are souls who quit this 
life without grievous sin, but still not quite free from stain, and these 
have lesser sins upon them or they have not atoned for the tem- 
poral punishment due their sins, and for these there is a place of 
purification—purgatory. The holy martyr, Justinian, expresses this 
very plainly: As soon as the souls are separated from the body, 
there takes place the separation of the just from the unjust, and each 
one will be allotted to the abode corresponding to its state—some to 
heaven, others to hell, and again others to purgatory. 

To one of these places we shall go after the first judgment. 
Now what can be more profitable for us than to learn something 
about these places? I will, therefore, show you to-day: 
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I. That there 1s a purgatory. 
II. What it consists of. 


I. It is conformable to reason that there is a purgatory. We know 
that God is just and that He will render to every one according 
to his works. But there are many who live upon this earth in sin 
and vice, still they are converted upon their death bed and obtain 
God’s grace by a sincere repentance. God can not reject them in 
this condition, or cast them into hell. But can He admit them 
into heaven immediately? Shall they enjoy eternal life as soon 
as a just man who has passed his who life in the practise of 
virtue, mortification, and self-denial? Would that be just? 

Our Saviour Himself, in His discourses, declared plainly the doc- 
trine of purgatory. One day He said to the assembled multitude, 
“Be at agreement with thy adversary betimes, whilst thou art 
in the way with him, lest, perhaps, the adversary deliver thee to 
the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cast into prison. Amen, I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from 
thence, till thou repay the last farthing ” (Matt. v. 25, 26). What 
kind of prison could Christ have alluded to here? asks St. Ber- 
nardinus. These words can certainly not mean an earthly prison, 
because on earth all the evildoers and criminals are not thrown 
into prison. Hell can not be meant by this prison; for in hell there 
is no possibility of paying the last farthing, and there is no hope 
of deliverance. What prison is it then? It is only the prison of 
purgatory out of which there is any possibility of deliverance when 
satisfaction has been made to the Divine justice for sin. 

And again, Christ said to His disciples upon one occasion, “ And 
whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but he that shall speak against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither’ in this world, nor in the world 
to come” (Matt. xii. 32). Now, as every man, as St. John says, 
is a sinner, and falls frequently during his life, if not into grievous 
sins at least into lesser ones, as many will not atone for these sins 
upon earth, it follows that they must do so in another world before 
they can go into heaven, where nothing defiled can enter. But 
where can they receive pardon after death, and where can they 
atone? In hell? Certainly not, for that is only for those who 
depart this life in mortal sin; and there is no deliverance from 
hell, neither is there any forgiveness of sins. There must, there- 
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fore, be a place where venial sins are forgiven, the minor indebt- 
edness expiated, and perfect purity attained; and this place js 
purgatory. Why is it called purgatory? 

II. St. Paul instructs us upon this point in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, where he writes, “ Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble” (i. e., defective 
works), “he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire” (I. Cor. iii, 
12-15). 

St. Paul indicates to us by this the condition of purgatory, and 
he says that the cleansing in the same takes place by fire. I know 
that there are many who take little heed of this fire, and do not take 
the slightest pains to escape it. They commit venial sins a hun- 
dred times a day without fear and say, “ What does it matter, so 
long as I do not go to hell!” God grant that you be not mistaken! 
The holy fathers speak very differently. ‘ Let every one strive 
with all strength,” writes St. Augustine, “to avoid grievous sin, 
and to atone for lesser sins by good works, so that nothing may 
remain of them that will have to be consumed in purgatory. This 
cleansing fire is more painful than all the torments which we can 
see, feel, or imagine.” St. Gregory expresses himself in like man- 
ner, “I consider that this transitory fire is more insupportable 
than all the afflictions of this earth; for as the unjust, so also will 
the just be tormented by this fire, only with this difference, that the 
purifying will not endure eternally.” St. Anselm also writes, “ That 
the least suffering of a poor soul is greater than the most intense 
agony we can think of here.” For here upon earth the soul only 
feels that sensitive pain through the body. The more hardened 
the latter is, the more accustomed it becomes to pain; so much 
less does the soul feel the suffering of the body. The more delicate, 
on the contrary, the more sensitive the members of the body are, 
so much the more does the soul feel those sufferings which afflict it. 
What torture, then, must it not be when the soul, which is the direct 
seat of all sensation in us, is tormented by flames of fire. 

This agony is intensified by the fact that no soul knows how long 
it will have to endure its sufferings. As soon as it is separated 
from the body, all desires for earthly possessions vanish, as well 
as all those things which were the delight of the body. The soul 
knows only one aspiration, only one ardent desire, and that is the 
longing for God, who alone can satisfy, whilst everything that 
surrounded it has perished. What a torment it is to be irresistibly 
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impelled by this perpetual longing, when it beholds itself so far 
removed from Him who alone can content it. Look at the sick 
man! Violent pains rack him, sleep is banished from his pillow, 
he knows no rest; he rolls from one side to the other, every moment 
seems to him an hour, and he is continually asking those about 
him if it is not yet day. O, how often will the suffering souls ask 
their guardian angel this same question, When will the hour of my 
deliverance come? How long must I still remain here? Alas! no 
one answers! They only know this: that the greater the number 
of sins the longer will they have to remain in the fire of purification. 
Just try and hold your finger for half a minute over the flame of 
acandle! Can you bear the pain? What then must it be to have 
to endure this agony for a whole day, a year, a hundred years? 
Surely the greatest of all pains is that caused by fire! And this 
suffering we must all undergo. For “ who is so perfect,” writes St. 
Bernard, “ who so holy, that when he departs from this life he 
will not owe something to that fire?” Who cleanses himself so 
perfectly from the cross of sin as to be able to say, “ My heart is 
unspotted, and I am free from sin”? 

What will happen to us that day, dear brethren? How long 
shall we have to burn? How long have our parents, brothers, 
sisters, relations already been burning, and how much longer will 
they have to burn? How many parents are wringing their hands 
there below, and crying out, “ Children, have pity upon us!” Alas 
poor father! poor mother! your children have not even time to take 
compassion upon their own souls! They think solely of pleasures, 
of friends, of society, etc., and forget that the day of the Lord is 
likewise coming for them, and that they shall have to suffer in ex- 
piation of the sins they think so little of now. 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY. 
BY THE REV. F. X. MCGOWAN, 0.S.A., CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Matt. xxviii. 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Holy Trinity restored man’s privileges. I. What is the 
mystery of the Trinity? The Athanasian Creed and the Preface of the 
Mass of the Trinity define it. Catholic teaching of the Trinity. Proved 
from the Old and the New Testaments. Contention of Anti-Trinitarians 
of our day. God’s testimony greater than man’s testimony. Miracles 
of nature. II. What do we owe the Blessed Trinity? 1. Love. The 
Goodness of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Memory of our 
Baptism. Innocence lost and regained through the Holy Trinity. 2, 
Confidence. God’s purposes toward man. The work of the Trinity in 
effecting them. The Trinity at death. The earthly trinity. Worldly 
wisdom. Its condemnation. Conclusion. 


Man lost sight of the end for which he was created, and, through 
sin, perished forever. Before he could recover his lost rights, he had 
to be redeemed, and to receive a new consecration. The Blessed 
Trinity effected this necessary work. The Son wrought our re- 
demption, but only according to the Father’s will and with the co- 
operation of the Holy Ghost. It was the entire work of the ever- 
blessed Three. 

Let us consider: 


I. In what consists the mystery of the Blessed Trimity. 
II. What we owe to the three Divine Persons. 


We believe in One Only God, who rules heaven and earth. It is only 
the fool who says “ in his heart” that there is no God. He speaks 
thus, not according to the testimony of his conscience, but in the 
folly of his heart. We believe also in this declaration of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, “ The Catholic faith is this: that we worship one God 
in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the Persons, 
nor dividing the substance.” The Church, in the preface of the 
most Holy Trinity, makes this profession of faith, “In the con- 
fession of the true and eternal Godhead, distinction in Persons, 
unity in essence, and equality in majesty may be adored.” The 
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mystery of the Blessed Trinity is the basis of the Christian religion. 

If Catholic teaching regarding the Trinity resolves itself briefly 
into admitting three Divine Persons really distinct in numerical 
unity of essence, it follows that these Persons are coeternal, coequal, 
and consubstantial, that one proceeds from the other; the Son from 
the Father by eternal generation; the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son as from one principle by simple procession. The Father 
is from all eternity, and in virtue of His fecund knowledge, traced 
out, so to speak, an expressive, eternal, subsisting image of Himself ; 
the Father and the Son, in virtue of their mutual love, produced the 
third Person in which are all the essential attributes of their nature. 
The Son is the living character of the Father’s perfections and 
grandeur ; the Holy Ghost is the bond which unites the other two. 
Of the three Persons, the first is as the inexhaustible source of 
light, the second is as a brilliant flash from that source, and the 
third is as an adorable fire which arises from the other two. No 
superiority, no dependence exists among the ever-blessed Three. 
The Father is neither greater nor older than the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, and these are neither inferior nor posterior to the Father. 
Each has the same authority, the same eternity, and the same majesty. 
There is, among the Divine Persons, an equality of perfections, per- 
fect and sovereign equality. This mystery transcends our human 
understanding. God is, as the Prophet declares, “ incomprehensible 
in thought ” (Jer. xxii. 19). “The voice is silent,’ says St. Am- 
brose, “ not only mine, but the voice of angels.” 

The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is attested in both the Old 
and the New Testaments, more clearly however in the latter. In 
the Old Testament we read, in Genesis, that God, referring to His 
purpose to create man, said, “ Let us make man to our image” 
(Gen. i. 26). The use of the plural number, as shown in “ Let us 
make,” leads us to inquire into the hidden meaning of the text. It 
seems that God took counsel, but we may ask from whom did He 
take it? Certainly it was not from dead matter, as Hermogenes 
dreamed ; nor from the angels who are His creatures, and in whose 
creation, as in man’s, He must also have taken counsel; nor from 
other gods, as the blasphemous Julian asserted. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the three Divine Persons concurred in the creation of 
man and cooperated in making man the masterpiece of their wisdom 
and labor. Again, after man’s creation, the Lord said, “ Lo, Adam 
has become as one of us,” indicating the plurality of Persons in God. 
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We read in the Book of Psalms, “ The Lord said to my Lord: sit 
thou at my right hand.” These words, in the explanation given by 
Christ and St. Paul, refer to the Persons of the Trinity. 

In the New Testament we find several passages clearly defining 
the plurality of Persons in God. This doctrine was revealed at the 
baptism of Christ. The voice of the Father was heard saying, “ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. iii. 17), and 
the Holy Ghost descended as a dove upon the Son. “ The Trinity,” 
says St. Maximus, “ reveals itself to man, the Father is heard in the 
voice, the Son is manifested in man, the Holy Ghost is discerned in 
the dove.” St. Thomas says that the Trinity also appeared in 
Christ’s Transfiguration : the Father in voice, the Son in man, and the 
Holy Ghost in the bright cloud. Before His ascension into heaven, 
Christ, in clear and unmistakable language, commanded His Apostles 
to preach His faith to all nations, “baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” It was a 
precise commandment, a distinct oracle, if ever there were one, a 
revelation of one God in three Persons. The use of the conjunction 
and distinguishes the Three Persons, while the words, in the name, 
designate a common efficiency, power, authority, and therefore a 
common nature in these Persons. 

We have also the celebrated text of St. John, “ There are three 
who give testimony in heaven: the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one” (I. Eph. v. 7). Many have im- 
pugned the authentic character of this passage, but as it is found 
in the oldest versions of the Bible and referred to by the most ancient 
writers, the contention of anti-Trinitarians is of no weight. Tra- 
dition is equally in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity. When we 
read of St. Athanasius, the learned theologian of the Church, of 
St. Augustine, the light of doctors, and of St. John Chrysostom, the 
golden-tongued orator of the Eastern Church, all proclaiming their 
belief in this august mystery, how rash must we consider those men 
who either deny this tremendous and time-honored article of faith, 
or who foolishly seek to bring it under the light of reason. God's 
light is “ inaccessible,” and He makes “ darkness his covert” (Ps. 
Xvii. 12). 

This doctrine was generally believed until the coming of the 
religious and political revolution of the sixteenth century. To be 
sure, there was opposition to it from the days of the Apostles, but 
it amounted to nothing, being, like many another heresy, only a 
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passing cloud. There are many anti-Trinitarians in our days, such 
as the Unitarians, the Rationalists, and the latest sectarians, the 
Christian Scientists. They contend on the principle that what 
they can not see nor understand they do not believe. Men who 
advance such a proposition are illogical and inconsistent. There are 
hundreds of mysteries in nature, unfathomable realities, to which 
these very men pin the faith of their minds. They can not, even with 
all the helps of science, tell what light, electricity, or magnetism is. 
They can not explain by what art the spider weaves its web, and they 
are at a similar disadvantage regarding many things about the nature 
of the winds, the tides, and the heavenly bodies. If man’s mind 
can not sound the depths of natural mysteries with which it is in 
constant touch, is it supposable that it can fathom the deep and 
hidden mystery of the Blessed Trinity? It is impossible for me 
to hold in my hand the firmament above me, because my hand is 
smaller than the heavens; so it is impossible for man’s mind, whose 
knowledge is scant and limited, to grasp the eternal and immense 
mystery of the Trinity. We believe the testimony of man in respect 
to natural things; ought we not believe God’s testimony concerning 
heavenly things? “If we receive,” says the Apostle, “ the testimony 
of men, the testimony of God is greater” (I. John v.9). Let us not 
seek to penetrate the veil of the Trinity, but believe; for the Wise 
man tells us, “ He that is a searcher of majesty shall be overwhelmed 
by glory” (Prov. xxv. 27). Let us rather praise often the most 
Holy Trinity in the familiar and beautiful doxology, “Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” 


II. 


If we can not comprehend the deep mystery of the Holy Trinity, 
we may at least offer it our homage and adoration. St. Thomas 
Aquinas tells us, “It is impossible to come to a knowledge of the 
Trinity by natural reason,” but we may say in the love of our hearts 
with the Church, “ Our hopes, our salvation, our honor, O Blessed 


Trinity ” (Ant. IJ. Noct. Of. Trinit.) What prevents us from lov- 


ing, honoring, and adoring one God in three Divine Persons? Because 
we can not drink all the water of the well, may we not partake 
of as much as is needful for us? We can not look with fixed gaze 
upon the sun, but we may use its light for our needs. The light of the 
Blessed Trinity is inaccessible to our poor human vision, but we 
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may venerate and honor the source whence it flows, and unite with 
the angels who ever sing its praises, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, who was, who is, and who is to come!” (Apoc. iv. 8). 

1. We owe the Blessed Trinity the homage of grateful love, 
When we were nothing, the Triune God infused into our common 
clay a soul made to “ His image and likeness.” What do we not 
owe the Almighty Father, who has given us life and preserved us, 
who has provided for our wants and even guaranteed us our pleas- 
ures? No one loves like a father, none so compassionate as he; yet 
as Tertullian says, “ No one is so much a father as the Almighty 
Father.”” What do we not owe the Beloved Son, who came from 
His throne of glory to abase Himself to our lowly state, to live a 
life of persecution and suffering, and to die a slave’s death that we 
might recover heaven? His was the greatest sacrifice the world had 
ever seen. What do we not owe the Holy Ghost, who enlightened 
us when we were blind, who upheld us when we were weak, who 
encouraged us when we were timid, who brought us back to the fold 
when we had strayed from it, and who forgave us when we had 
sinned? Everywhere His solicitude has followed us, everywhere 
His voice has appealed to us. Verily He has been our truest, most 
faithful, and loving friend. We recall in thought the day of our 
baptism, when we were carried helpless to the sacred font. Sponsors 
voiced the vows that were to be the guiding principles of our life; 
the saving water effaced the stain of sin, and the grace of God 
restored the image of the divinity disfigured by Adam’s fault. What 
happiness was breathed into our souls! The Father adopted each one 
of us as His child, the Son embraced us as His brother, and the 
Holy Ghost chose us for His temple. Could the Triune God have 
done more for us? And when in later days we lost our baptismal 
innocence and lost again our happy privileges, did not the Father, 
in His mercy, apply the Blood of His Son’s atonement to our 
sinful souls, and the Holy Ghost move us to sorrow and repentance? 
Yes, we have abundant reason to be thankful to the Holy Trinity 
for its love and mercy toward us; we have forcible reason to love 
and honor the ever-blessed Three and to offer them the best homage 
and sincerest worship of our lowly hearts. Well may we repeat 
the prophet’s praise, “‘ Let all the earth adore thee, and sing to thee: 
let it sing a psalm to thy name” (Ps. Ixv. 4). 

2. We owe, with our love, the Blessed Trinity our sincere con- 
fidence. Notwithstanding all the benefits which the Trinity has 
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showered so plenteously upon us, God desires to add even more 
favors. He has mainly in view our eternal salvation, and to that end 
refers all that He does in our behalf. God wills that all men should 
one day be gathered like ripe wheat in His eternal harvest home. He 
wishes us to be near, to be beside Him. The Father so desires be- 
cause we resemble Him and are His image; the Son, because He 
sees in us the price of His precious Blood; and the Holy Ghost, 
because we are His living sanctuary. Are not these great motives 
to excite our confidence, to make us ever trustful of God’s kind- 
ness toward us? The Blessed Trinity ushers us into the life of grace, 
and speeds us with its blessing on our passage to the other world. 
We are baptized in its adorable Name, and Mother Church bids us 
to depart for the Church triumphant in the same blessed Name. 
Though demons may attempt to assail us, they fear that holy Name, 
and it thus dissipates our fears and strengthens our confidence 
at the dread hour of death. There is, however, an earthly trinity 
which sinful men worship with all the zeal and love that belong 
to the Holy Trinity in heaven. They substitute these idols of de- 
praved minds for the ever-blessed Three. St. John tells us what 
is this trinity, ‘““ The concupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence of 
the eyes, and the pride of life.” Men forget the Triune God, and 
worship their passions, honors, and self-excellence. They are filled 
with worldly wisdom, and run after wealth, honor, and pride. St. 
Paul tells us, “ The wisdom of the flesh is an enemy to God” (Rom. 
viii. 7). Let us not follow its dictates, but love God and trust in 
Him. St. Paul also teaches us what we must do to insure the friend- 
ship of the Holy Trinity. “ Be zealous,” he says, “for the better 
gifts” (I. Cor. xii. 31). You have received faith and hope and love 
in your baptism; you must now begin a nobler life. “ Be zealous 
for the better gifts.” Love the Triune God more earnestly, obey His 
commandments more eagerly, trust to His care more lovingly. This 
is service worthy the angels, and it will bring us all the happy priv- 
ilege, after life here has ended, of living and reigning in heaven 


with the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF PARO- 
CHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


XIX. 
FrRoM THE FALL oF ADAM TO THE COMING OF THE REDEEMER. 


DeAR CHILDREN :—In the last instruction we spoke of the fall 
of our first parents. When our first parents, Adam and Eve, after 
their sin, appreciated their wrong, their disobedience, and their 
revolt against God, and were frightened at it, afraid and ashamed, 
- God took compassion upon them and promised them a Re- 
deemer. The words of the Divine promise ran thus, “I will put 
enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her 
seed; she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel” (Gen. iii. 15). 

Jesus Christ, the promised Redeemer, is meant as the one who will 
crush the evil spirit. Hence the catechism asks the question, “To 
whom did God first promise a Redeemer?” “To our first parents 
immediately after the fall.” 

Did man show his gratitude to the Lord God for His mercy? 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
also be had in separate form under the name of ‘*‘THE PRAC- 
TICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their teachers 
the advantages of these Practical’ Catechetical Instructions will 
find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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No; Adam’s first born, Cain, turned away from God and killed his 
good brother, Abel. 

Although Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise, still they 
were not quite forsaken by God; they lived a devout life in the 
consciousness of their guilt, and in an ardent desire to propitiate 
their offended God. To them were born two sons, Cain and Abel. 
Abel led a life pleasing to God, but in Cain evil dwelt. Now each 
one offered a sacrifice to God. Cain offered up the fruits of his 
fields, and Abel the firstlings of his flock. But God looked down 
with pleasure upon Abel’s sacrifice ; He did not look at Cain’s. Then 
Cain became very angry and his face was full of envy and hatred. 
God warned him, and said, “ Why art thou angry? And why is 
thy countenance fallen? If thou do well, shalt thou not receive? 
but if ill, shall not sin forthwith be present at the door? But the lust 
thereof shall be under thee, and thou shalt have dominion over it ” 
(Gen. iv. 6, 7). 

Cain did not obey God, and kept the anger in his heart. One day 
Cain behaved kindly toward his brother, and persuaded him to go 
with him into the field. Now when Cain was far enough from his 
parents’ house, he murdered his good brother Abel. But another 
son was born to our first parents, whom they named Seth, and he 
too had a son called Enos. 

How did Cain’s descendants live? 

They lived an ungodly life, as their father had, and led the good 
people gradually astray so that nearly all became ungodly. Cain’s 
descendants were called the children of men, but the descendants of 
Seth were called the children of God. Cain’s descendants led a sensual 
and godless life, were slaves of impurity and to all passions, and led 
even Seth’s descendants into evil. Now when the wickedness of 
mankind had reached its height and only one family, which was that 
of the good Noe, walked in the fear of the Lord, God determined to 
wipe out the human race from the face of the earth. Still He did not 
do this at once, but gave them yet time, one hundred and twenty 


' years, but commanded Noe to build an ark (to be, as it were, a 


continual penitential sermon to mankind). But when this time 
also had elapsed without mankind having amended their ways, the 
chastisement of God at last descended upon them. By a great flood 
of water every one was destroyed, with the exception of the good 
Noe and his family, his wife, his sons, and their wives. This great 
inundation remained upon the earth for one hundred and fifty days. 
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In thanksgiving for his miraculous escape, Noe offered up a sacrj- 
fice to the Lord, and the Lord was pleased with this sacrifice, 
saying, “In future there shall be no more flood to efface the earth, 
All the days of the seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, night and day, shall not cease” (Gen. vili. 22). God 
blessed Noe and his sons and said to them, “Increase and mul- 
tiply, and fill the earth.” He placed him again as ruler over the 
creatures of the earth, gave them commandments, and established 
a covenant with them, the sign of the same being a rainbow which 
he set in the clouds. 

Did man remain faithful to God after the flood? No; he soon 
fell away again from God and worshiped the sun, and moon, 
men, and animals as well as images of wood and stone. Even 
one of Noe’s sons, named Cham, showed great degeneracy, and 
Noe pronounced a curse upon him. After the flood, man spread 
more and more over the earth, but also forgot God, his Creator and 
Benefactor. Out of sheer arrogance the children of men wanted 
to build the tower of Babel, the summit of which was to reach up 
to heaven. God frustrated their undertaking by confusing their 
speech. 

Did God finally abandon man to his wickedness as he deserved? 
No; God gave man, for the future Redeemer’s sake, abundant gifts 
for the salvation of his soul, and He admonished him in diverse 
ways to repent and amend. 

God in His omnipotence could have destroyed the wicked ; but He 
did not do this, but spared them for the sake of the promised Re- 
deemer. These demonstrations of mercy were diverse. God ex- 
horted them: 

1. By the voice of conscience, which always admonished men 
to good and restrained them from evil. 

2. By blessings in the natural kingdom, for instance, by abun- 
dant harvests, etc. 

3. By chastisements. Thus, for instance, God destroyed the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrha by fire from heaven, thus He punished 
the stiff-necked Egyptians by a great plague, and exterminated 
entirely the idolatrous Canaanites. 

4. By remarkable men, whom He raised up amongst them or sent 
to them to put a stop to sin. Such men were Job, Jonas, and Daniel. 
Jonas was sent to Ninive to preach penance, and Daniel was sent 
to the idolatrous Babylonians. 
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5. By the Israelites falling into captivity, being thus dispersed 
with their sacred books and writings amongst the heathen. 

6. At times also by angels, dreams, and miraculous visions and 
events. 

God revealed to King Pharao, for instance, in a dream, the seven 
fruitful and the seven unfruitful years. King Nabuchodonosor was 
moved by a dream which the prophet Daniel interpreted for him, 
to the knowledge of the true God. 

King Balthassar, of Babylon, instructed by the wisdom of the 
prophet Daniel, read the destruction of himself and his kingdom 
in the writing of an invisible hand. 

The pagan centurion, Cornelius, of Cesarea, received the message 
by an angel that his prayer was heard and the commission to let 
St. Peter come to him from Joppe. 

A miraculous star announced the birth of the Saviour of the world 
to the Magi. 

Mankind did not turn God’s demonstrations of grace to their sal- 
vation. 

What did God do, then, when men became worse and worse? 

God elected a chosen people to receive the true faith and the hope 
of the Redeemer, and He made a covenant with them. 

What had been received of the first Divine revelations had be- 
come, at those times, greatly corrupted, so that it was necessary 
to choose a particular people for the hope of the Redeemer and the 
belief in one true God. To this end God made a covenant with the 
Jewish, or Israelitish people. The name “ Jewish people, or “ Jews,” 
comes from Juda, who was one of the twelve sons of Jacob. The 
name “ Israelitish people,” or “ Israelites,’ comes from Jacob, who 
was also called “ Israel.” God allowed this people to be specially 
instructed, led, and governed, and was as fond of them as a father 
is of his child, so as to keep the truth intact, at least, with one nation 
that He might fulfil His promises to them, and reveal His mercies. 

In what did this covenant consist? 

In this: 1. That God gave the promise to the Israelites that He 
would especially protect them as His chosen people, and bless 
them, and from them should proceed the Redeemer. 2. That the 
Israelites, on their part, vowed that they would at all times adore the 
one true God, and faithfully observe all His commandments. 

By a covenant is understood a solemn promise made mutually 
by two or more persons. God made a twofold promise to the Is- 
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raelites ; and in the same way they made a twofold promise to Him. 

How did God preserye the true faith and the hope of a Re- 
deemer amongst the Israelitish people? God preserved these by 
means of holy men, by whom He revealed Himself to the people, 
and gave them His commandments and promises. 

To reveal Himself anew to mankind, God made use of holy men. 
As He makes use of the parents that they may bring up the children, 
and as later He sent His Apostles that, through them, the Christian 
faith might be propagated upon earth, so also in the Old Law these 
devout and holy men were to be the teachers of the chosen people. 

Can you name some of these men? 

In the beginning they were Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; later 
Moses, David, and the other prophets. First of all Abraham is 
mentioned. 

Who was Abraham? 

Abraham was the ancestor of the people of Israel, the first with 
whom God made a special covenant. Abraham was the son of a 
wealthy shepherd prince named Thare, and dwelt originally at Ur, in 
Chaldea. By a shepherd prince was understood in those days a 
very rich man, who possessed many great flocks, and possessed at the 
same time vast and fertile lands in which his flocks pastured. From 
Ur Abraham went with Thare, his father, with Sara, his wife, and 
with Lot, the son of his brother, to Haran, where they dwelt for 
some time. At the express command of God, Abraham left his 
father’s house and went to Chanaan. Lot, his brother’s son, accom- 
panied him. Inthe land of Chanaan Abraham came to Sichem, where 
God appeared and spoke to him. “ Behold, this land will I give 
to thee!” During a famine Abraham went to Egypt, from whence 
he returned with Lot in the possession of vast flocks. As quarrels 
arose between his shepherds and Lot’s in respect to the pasturage, 
Abraham separated from Lot in perfect peace and granted him the 
vicinity of Sodom, he himself remaining in Chanaan. 

What remarkable events took place under Abraham? 

1. The destruction of the wicked cities of Sodom and Gomorrha. 
2. The sacrifice of the good Isaac, and 3. That of the King Mel- 
chesidech. God had revealed to Abraham that He would destroy 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha. Abraham interceded for the 
cities and God promised him that He would spare them if fifty just 
persons, or even ten, could be found within their walls. But alas! as 
these were not to be found, fire and brimstone descended from 
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heaven and the ungodly cities were wiped out. Two angels appeared 
to Lot and rescued him. 

God gave a son to Abraham in his old age, who was called Isaac. 
To try Abraham, God commanded him to take his only son Isaac 
up to Mount Moria and there to sacrifice him. With ready obedience 
Abraham took his son and two servants and set out upon the journey. 
Isaac carried the wood for the sacrifice himself. Arrived at the top 
of the mountain, Isaac laid himself upon the altar of sacrifice of 
his own free will. Abraham’s hand was already uplifted, when an 
angel cried out from heaven, “Do not harm the boy, for now I 
see that thou dost fear God, and for His sake wouldst not have spared 
thine only son. Because thou hast done this I will bless thee, 
and thou shalt be blessed in all things. Thy children shall mul- 
tiply as the stars of heaven, and through one of thy descendants 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed.” 

Isaac is the prototype of our Saviour Jesus Christ, because: 

a. Abraham sacrified his only son Isaac and God sacrificed His 
only Son Jesus Christ. 

b. Isaac carried the wood himself up the mountain for the sacri- 
fice, Jesus Himself carried the cross upon which He was to die 
up to Mount Calvary. 

c. Isaac did not complain when his father told him that he was 
to be the sacrificial lamb, and Jesus Christ died willingly for the sins 
of the world. 

d. Abraham received great blessings from God on account of his 
obedience, so, too, did the death of Jesus upon the cross result in the 
most blessed consequences for mankind. 

In the time of Abraham, the sacrifice of the King Melchise- 
dech is also remarkable. Several kings had united together and 
declared war upon the king of Sodom and Gomorrha, in which 
Lot was taken prisoner and lost all his vast possessions. When 
Abraham heard this, he gathered his servants together, and with 
many allied kings, went in pursuit of the marauding victors, fell 
upon them by night, conquered them, and brought back his cousin 
Lot and everything which had been taken from him. On Abraham’s 
return, Melchisedech, king of Salem, brought bread and wine, and 
blessing Abraham, said, “ Blessed be Abraham in the most high God, 
who created heaven and earth, and praised be God in the highest 
by whose protection the enemy hath fallen into thy hands.” By this 
action Melchisedech is the prototype of the priests of the New Law, 
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because they offer up the holy sacrifice of the Mass under the forms 
of bread and wine. 

We will now have a repetition of what we have gone through to- 
day, and we will continue this subject in our next lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what did we speak in the last instruction? Of the fall of our first 
parents. 


2. What did our first parents feel after their sin? They felt terror, shame 
and fear. 


. What would they have gladly done? They would gladly have become 
reconciled with God. 


4. But could they do this of themselves? No, they could not do this alone, 


5. What did God do on account of their contrition? He had compassion 
upon them. 


6. In what way did He have compassion upon them? He promised them 
a Redeemer. 


7. With what words did God promise a Redeemer to our first parents? 
God said to the serpent: “A descendant of the woman shall crush thy 
head.” 


8. What does this mean in other words? It means: “One of the woman’s 
descendants shall take away thy power and conquer thee.” 


9. Who is this descendant? It is the promised Redeemer Jesus Christ. 


10. To whom therefore did God first promise a Redeemer? To our first 
parents directly after the fall. 


11. Did God also promise a Redeemer afterward to others? Yes, God 
promised the Redeemer to others also. 


12. To whom for instance? To Abraham. 

13. What did mankind owe to God for His mercy? They owed Him 
thanksgiving. 

14. Did mankind prove grateful to God the Lord? “Cain even, Adam’s 
first born, turned away from God and slew his brother Abel.” 

15. How many sons had Adam and Eve? They had two sons. 

16. What were they called? Cain and Abel. 

17. Were they both good? No; Cain was wicked, but Abel was good. 

18. Which therefore did God love the most? God loved Abel the best. 

19. How was this proved? At the first sacrifice. 

20. In what way? God only took pleasure in Abel’s sacrifice. 


21. What did this produce in his brother Cain? It caused him to hate 
his brother Abel. 


22. Who knew of Cain’s hatred? God knew of it. 
23. What did God do to make Cain better? He admonished him. 


24. In what words? God said: Why art thou so angry, and why is thy 
countenance fallen? 

25. What did Cain do after this admonition from God? He did not 
amend and he retained the anger in his heart. 
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26. To what did Cain’s wickedness finally lead him? It led him to 
murder his brother Abel. 

27. Repeat briefly the story of “ Cain’s fratricide.” (The pupil will repeat 
the story briefly. ) 

28. Was no other son born to our first parents? Yes; another son was 
born to them. 

29. What was his name? He was called Seth. 

30. What de we know of Seth’s descendants? We know that they were 

ood. 

. 31. P ae were they called for that reason? They were called the children 
of God. 

32. How did Cain’s descendants live? They lived as ungodly as their 
father had done, and they gradually seduced the good also, until at last almost 
all had become godless. 

. What were Cain’s descendants called on this account? They were 
called the children of men. 

34. Who were the good whom they misled into evil? They were Seth’s de- 
scendants. 

35. What family walked in the fear of God and was not misled into evil? 
The family of the good Noe. 

36. What did God determine to do with the corrupt human race? God de- 
termined to annihilate it. 

37. Did God do this immediately? No, God first of all gave them time to 
be converted and amend. 

38. How long a time did He give them? One hundred and twenty years. 


39. By whom did God exhort them to conversion and amendment? By 
the pious Noe. 

40. What did Noe have to do at God’s command, so as to remind sinful 
men of their amendment? At God’s command Noe had to build an “ ark.” 

41. What is an ark? It is a large wooden structure like a ship. 

42. Did mankind really amend? No, it did not. 

43. How did God at last fulfil His threat? He caused an immense flood of 
water to burst forth, in which every one was lost with the exception of Noe 
and his family. 

44. How many persons were there in Noe’s family? Noe’s family con- 
sisted of eight persons. 

45. Can you name them to me? Noe, his wife, his three sons, and their 
wives. 

46. How long did the waters cover the earth? The earth remained under 
water for one hundred and fifty days. 

47. What did Noe do out of gratitude for his miraculous preservation? 
Noe erected an altar, and offered up a sacrifice of thanksgiving to the Lord. 

48. What promise did God make upon this occasion to Noe and his sons? 
God said: “ As long as the earth lasts it shall not be destroyed again by a 
: flood,” ete. 

49. What else did God do hereupon? God blessed them, and reinstated 
Noe as ruler over the creatures of the earth. 

50. Did mankind remain faithful to God after the flood? No, they fell 
away from God again, and worshiped the sun and moon, men and animals, 
as well as images of wood and stone. 

51. What is it called when instead of worshiping God men adore the 
sun and moon, animals, as well as images of stone and wood? It is called 
idolatry. 
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52. Which of Noe’s three sons already bore within him the seed of evil? 
The wicked Cham. 


. 53- What does Sacred History tell us about him? That he mocked at his 
ather. 


54. What therefore did Noe do? He pronounced his curse upon him, 


55. What undertaking shows particularly the arrogance of mankind at 
that time? The building of a tower, the summit of which was to reach 
to heaven. 


56. What was this tower called? The tower of Babel. 


57. How did God frustrate this undertaking? By confusing their speech 
so that they could not understand one another. 


58. Did God finally abandon mankind because of their wickedness as 
they deserved? No; God gave man abundant graces for the salvation of his 
soul for the sake of the promised Redeemer, and exhorted them in various 
ways to repentance and amendment. 


59. What could God in His omnipotence have done with wicked men? 
He could either have punished them or have effaced them altogether from the 
face of the earth. 


60. What did God do? God gave them abundant graces for the salvation 
of their souls. 


61. What proof of God’s grace can you enumerate by which God desires 
to lead men to repentance and amendment? The voice of conscience. 


62. To what does the voice of conscience exhort all men at all times? 
It exhorts them to do good and refrain from evil. 


63. What is the second proof of grace? The blessings in the natural 
kingdom. 

64. Name one of these blessings. A good harvest. 

65. What was the third proof of God’s grace? Divine chastisements. 


66. Mention one of these chastisements. The destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. 


67. How were these ungodly cities destroyed? By fire from heaven. 
68. How did God punish the stiff-necked Egyptians? By awful plagues. 


69. How did God punish the Canaanites who had given themselves up to 
idolatry? They were completely wiped out. 


70. What was the fourth proof of God’s grace? Remarkable men whom 
God sent to mankind. 


71. Name some of them. Job, Jonas, and Daniel. 

72. Where did God send Jonas? To the city of Ninive. 

73. What was Jonas to do there? He was to preach penance to the 
Ninivites. 

74. To whom was Daniel sent? To the idolatrous Babylonians. 

75. What people did God make use of in His manifestations of grace? 
The people of Israel. 

76. In what way did God make use of the Israelites? Through captivity 
they went with their books and sacred writings amongst the heathen. 

77. Which was the last of God’s manifestations that I mentioned to you? 
Angels, dreams, miraculous appearances and occurrences. 

78. To whom did God reveal Himself by a wonderful dream? To King 
Pharao. 

79. What did God reveal to him? The coming of the seven fruitful and 
the seven unfruitful years. 


80. To what was the King Nabuchodonosor moved by a wonderful dream? 
To the knowledge of the true God. 
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81. How did God reveal Himself to the King Balthasar of Babylon? 
King Balthasar read, instructed by the wisdom of the Prophet Daniel, the 
destruction of himself and his kingdom, in handwriting by an invisible hand. 

82. How did God reveal to the Magi the birth of the Saviour of the 
world? By a wonderful star. 

83. What did God do, when in spite of all this men became worse and 
worse? God elected one single race to preserve the true faith and the hope 
of the Redeemer, and He made a covenant with them. 

84. What were these people called? The Jewish or Israelitish people. 

8s. Whence comes the name “ Jewish people?” It comes from “ Juda.” 

86. Who was Juda? He was one of the twelve sons of Jacob. ' 

87. Whence comes the name “Israelitish people?” This comes from 
Jacob, whose name was also Israel. 

88. Why were these people called the chosen people? Because God had 
a particular affection for them above all the other people of the earth. 

89. In what did the covenant consist which God made with the people of 
Israel? Herein: 1. That God promised the Israelites that He would pro- 
tect and bless them as His chosen people, and that from them the promised 
Redeemer should proceed. 2. That the Israelites on their part vowed to 
adore the true God only and faithfully to observe His commandments. 

go. Mention some of the holy men amongst the Israelites. Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, Moses, David and the other Prophets. 

o1. What were Abraham, Isaac and Jacob generally called? They were 
called Patriarchs. 

92. What does the word “ Patriarch” mean? It means ancestor. 

93. What else were the Israelites called because they descended from 
Abraham? They were called Hebrews. 

94. What events are particularly remarkable in Abraham’s lifetime? 1. 
The destruction of the ungodly cities Sodom and Gomorrha; 2. Isaac’s sacri- 
fice, and 3. The sacrifice of King Melchisedech. 

95. Who was saved from the destruction of Sodom? Lot was saved. 

96. By whom? By two angels. 

97. Why was this? Because he was good and upright. 
= Mention the second important event of Abraham’s life. The sacrifice 
of Isaac. 

99. Who was typified by Isaac? Our Divine Saviour Jesus Christ. 

100. What other event in the lifetime of Abraham is remarkable? The 
sacrifice of Melchisedech. 

101. What was typified by the sacrifice of Melchisedech? The holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

102. For what reason? Because in the holy sacrifice of the Mass Jesus 
Christ is offered up under the forms of bread and wine. 

(The pupils will now recite briefly the three important events in the lifetime 
of Abraham. ) 
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XX. 


CONTINUATION. 


Who were Isaac and Jacob? 

Isaac was the son and Jacob the grandson of Abraham, to whom 
God appeared several times, so as to fortify them in the promises He 
had made to Abraham. 

In the Patriarch Jacob, to whom God gave twelve sons, God 
fulfilled the promise that from Abraham and his descendants there 
should proceed a great people. Jacob secretly obtained the blessing 
of his father Isaac. On his journey to Haran to his cousin Laban, 
he had the remarkable dream of the heavenly throne, upon which 
occasion God gave the promise that He would lead him into his 
country again, protect him, and never forsake him. God kept this 
promise. After Jacob had lived several years with Laban, he re- 
turned with his two wives Leah, and Rachel, and his children to his 
home. Jacob had, as we have already mentioned, twelve sons. 
The most remarkable of these were Juda and Joseph. To Juda his 
father Jacob gave his prophetic promise, “ The scepter shall not be 
taken out of Juda nor the ruler’s staff from thy descendants, till he 
come, that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation of nations.” 
Joseph, the second youngest son of Jacob, was hated by his brothers, 
because his father loved him more than them. They sold him, there- 
fore, into slavery in Egypt. He came, however, after many vicissi- 
tudes to the court of the king, who raised him to the dignity of his 
governor. Joseph is hereby the prototype of our Divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who was betrayed also by His Disciple, and crucified by 
the Jews, and took vengeance on no one. 

What did Moses do? 

He delivered the people of Israel from Egyptian captivity and 
performed many great miracles. After Joseph was appointed gov- 
ernor by the king of Egypt, and enjoyed a comfortable position, 
he sent for his father and eleven brothers to come to Egypt. Now 
they increased so much in this country that the Egyptians were 
afraid of them, and a cruel edict was issued that all newly born 
Israelite boys were to be drowned. 

Accordingly Moses, as an Israelite boy baby was to be drowned 
in the river Nile. His mother, however, could not abandon her 
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beloved infant to the waters. So she plaited a basket of reeds, 
daubed it inside and out with pitch, laid the infant Moses in it, 
and then placed it in the sedges by the river’s brink. The Providence 
of God led the king’s daughter to this place, and she took pity upon 
the poor little boy, took him to the royal court, and there had him 
educated. But because he slew in holy zeal an Egyptian who had 
misused an Israelite, he was obliged to flee from Egypt. He went 
into the land of Madian to a priest named Jethro, whose daughter 
Sephora he married. One day as he was driving his flock far into 
the wilderness, he came to the Mount of God Horeb. Here he 
received from God, out of a burning bush, the command to lead the 
children of Israel out of their captivity in Egypt into the land of 
Canaan. As a proof of his Divine mission, God granted him the gift 
of miracles. Moses went, therefore, to King Pharao and demanded 
of him to let the Israelites go away. But Pharao did not know the 
true God, and he would not let the Israelites go. Then God sent by 
His servant Moses the most fearful plagues upon Egypt, and at last 
an angel, who destroyed in one night all the first born of the Egypt- 
ians. The destroying angel, however, did not approach the Israelites, 
because they had sprinkled their doorposts with the blood of the 
Paschal lamb, which by God’s command they had slain and eaten on 
that same night. At last Pharao permitted the Israelites to go. They 
had become a great nation in Egypt, 600,000 men, with wives and 
children. Their departure from Egypt was so hurried that they had 
to take the dough with them before it was leavened. Moses led them 
to the Red Sea. God Himself showed him the right way by means of 
a wonderful pillar of cloud, which at night changed to a pillar of 
fire. Pharao, however, soon regretted that he had allowed the 
Israelites to depart. He collected his army hurriedly and went 
in pursuit of the defenseless Israelites. The latter, filled with 
terror and fright, appealed to God for assistance. Then Moses, 
at the command of God, stretched forth his staff over the Red Sea, 
and behold, the sea divided itself before him. The waters stood like 
walls on either side and they passed through dry footed. Pharao, 


enraged, followed them hurriedly into the middle of the sea, but the 


waves suddenly flowed together again as Moses stretched his staff 
over them once more, and Pharao was swallowed up with his entire 
army. 

The children of Israel had now to pass through a vast desert, 
and then they arrived at Mount Sinai. Here God gave them the ten 
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commandments amidst thunder and lightning, inscribed upon two 
tablets of stone, renewed, too, the covenant which he had made with 
their fathers, and set in order their Divine worship, and their ciyi 
government by the most benevolent laws. With all God’s love, how- 
ever, the people soon forgot His blessings, they complained and mur- 
mured uninterruptedly ; they even went so far as to have a golden 
calf cast which they worshiped. On account of their manifold 
offenses, they were obliged to remain in the desert for forty years, 
until another and better race had grown up. Still God did not cease 
to do good to them. He let the heavens rain down upon them bread, 
called manna, gave them water out of the rocks, and finally led 
them, after the death of Moses, into the promised land of Chanaan, 
or Palestine, which, with God’s omnipotent assistance, they con- 
quered, and then divided amongst the twelve tribes. 

All the historical events just related were a preparation for future 
salvation. The deliverance of the people of Israel from the Egyptian 
captivity signifies our own deliverance from the captivity of Satan 
by Jesus Christ. The passage through the desert signifies our own 
pilgrimage upon earth, where God gives us His laws, feeds us with 
the bread of heaven, and fortifies us with the life-giving source of 
grace. The promised land is a figure of that heaven which we are 
to conquer by combat and possess eternally. The Israelites lived 
happily in this beautiful land of Chanaan blessed by God until, con- 
trary to the commandments of God, they contracted marriages with 
the heathens and fell again into vice and idolatry. As often as 
they turned away from the Almighty, He abondoned them to the 
power of their enemies; when they returned, however, He raised 
up in their midst devout heroes as Gideon, Jeptha, and Samson, 
who delivered them from their enemies. 

These men were called judges. For more than four hundred 
years the high priest and the judges had conducted the government 
with the people of Israel. The last of the judges was Samuel. When 
the people wished to have a king like the neighboring nations, 
Samuel acceded to their request and anointed Saul as king, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Saul was rejected by the Lord, and Samuel re- 
ceived from God the command to anoint as king David, who tended 
his flocks on the plains of Bethlehem, and who was the youngest son 
of Isaias. 

Who was David? 
David was a great king and prophet who received from God 
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the promise that from his race should proceed the Messias, or the 
promised Redeemer. 

As a youth David slew the giant Goliath, who had scoffed at the 
army of the one true God. As king he extended and increased the 
kingdom by brilliant victories and caused Israel to be in great repute 
amongst foreign nations. He served God with an upright heart, 
and undertook the most magnificent preparations for the erection 
of a temple to the one true God. To the praise of God he com- 
posed the most glorious songs, called the Psalms, wherein, Divinely 
inspired, he prophesied many things concerning the Saviour of the 
world, who was to proceed from his race and whose kingdom 
should have no end. For this reason, then, Christ is called also the 
Son of David. 

Who was King David’s successor ? 

Solomon, his son, who built a magnificent Temple at Jerusalem 
in which was typified the Divine worship ordained by God, the graces 
and mysteries of the New Law. 

Solomon was seven years erecting the Temple, and he cele- 
brated the completion and consecration of the same in the most 
royal manner. This one Temple for the entire kingdom is a type 
of the one Church of Christ. The daily sacrifice which was offered 
up in this Temple was a prototype of the most holy sacrifice of the 
Mass in the New Law. The tabernacle of the covenant, or the 
Holy of Holies in the Temple, in which was preserved the ark of the 
the covenant, the tables of the law, the manna, and Aaron’s rod, is a 
prototype of the most Holy Eucharist. 

By the building of this magnificent Temple, as well as by his great 
wisdom, which God granted him, Solomon’s reputation spread far 
and wide. 

Notwithstanding this, Solomon did not persevere in good. He took 
pagan wives and allowed himself, although he was quite old, to be 
led into idolatry. This bad example of the king had sad conse- 
quences for his people; they, too, fell into luxury and idolatry. 
From that time the conditions in the Jewish state became very 
serious. Even in Solomon’s lifetime the tributary nations revolted, 
and after his death the kingdom was divided, in the year 980 before 
Christ. The tribes of Juda and Benjamin remained faithful to 
his son Roboam; the remaining ten tribes fell away and formed a 
kingdom of their own called Israel. The capital of this kingdom 
of Juda was Jerusalem; the capital of Israel, on the other hand, 
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was Samaria. The tribes of Juda and Benjamin remained true to 
the religion of their fathers; the other ten tribes, however, aban- 
doned the religion of their fathers and introduced into their Temple 
at Samaria all the horrors of idolatry. As a punishment God gave 
them into the power of the pagan king Salamanassar, who destroyed 
forever the kingdom of Israel and dragged the people into the As- 
syrian captivity at Ninive. The kingdom of Juda, too, on account 
of its many transgressions, was punished by the Lord, and led by 
King Nabuchodonosor into captivity in Babylon. The kingdom of 
Juda, however, did not perish for all time, as did the kingdom of 
Israel. 

These severe chastisements did not come suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, but they were foretold by the prophets. 

What means “ prophet”? Prophet means wise man, one who 
foretells, because the prophets foretold many things concerning the 
coming Redeemer. The prophets were devout men inspired by 
God, whose vocation it was to keep the people of Israel from idol- 
atry, to warn them against sin, to exhort them to penance, and to 
prepare them for the merciful advent of the Redeemer of the world. 
At the same time, you must not suppose that the prophets foretold 
events by their own power, for then they would have been omni- 
scient. No; whatever they prophesied was revealed to them before- 
hand by God. The prophets were divided into four great and twelve 
lesser prophets. The distinction, great and lesser, must not be under- 
stood to signify the persons, but their writings and prophecies. 

What did the prophets foretell of the Redeemer? 

1. The time and place of His birth. 

2. The circumstances of His life, passion, and death. 

3. His resurrection and ascension. 

4. The founding and everlasting duration of His Church. 

1. The time of His birth. The prophet Daniel prophesied that 
between the command to rebuild Jerusalem until the death of the 
Messias, not quite seventy weeks of years would elapse (a week of 
years has seven years), i. e., 490 years. The place of His birth 
was indicated by the Prophet Micheas, when he said, “ And thou, 
Bethlehem Euphrata, art a little one among the thousands of Juda; 
out of thee shall he come forth unto me, that is to be the ruler in 
Israel; and his going forth is from the beginning, from the days of 
eternity.” 

2. The circumstances of His life. The prophets foretold (a) that 
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a precursor (John) would prepare the way for Him; (b) that 
Jesus Christ would perform great miracles, “then will the eyes 
of the blind be opened, the ears of the deaf be opened, the tongues 
of the dumb loosened”; (c) that in poverty and peacefully He 
would make His entry into Jerusalem. The circumstances which 
referred to His passion and death that were foretold were that 
He would be led like a lamb to the slaughter, but that He would not 
open His mouth; that He would be sold for thirty pieces of silver, 
that He would be mocked and despised by the people; that His 
hands and feet would be pierced with nails, that His garments 
would be divided amongst the soldiers, but that they would cast 
lots for His mantle; that He would be given gall and vinegar to 
drink, and that He would be pierced. 

3. His resurrection and ascension. The Prophet Isaias says, “ The 
nations shall pray to him (the Messias) and his sepulcher shall 
be glorious.” David says, “ Because thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption ” (Ps. xv. 10). 

4. The foundation and everlasting duration of His Church. “In 
thy seed shall all nations of the earth be blessed.” Isaias foretold 
that the Messias would institute a new sacrifice and a new priesthood, 
and found a new kingdom of God, that would reach from ocean to 
ocean, unto the ends of the earth, and which would not perish 
through all eternity. Malachias says, “In every place there is sacri- 
fice offered to my name, a clean oblation; for my name is great 
among the Gentiles.” 

Did the prophets prophesy long before the advent of the Re- 
deemer ? 

Yes, their prophecies of the Redeemer were written down many 
centuries before His coming, and were spread abroad amongst the 
heathen. Isaias prophesied 759 years before Christ, Jeremias 629, 
and Malachias 450. For this reason Jesus said to the Jews, “ Search 
the Scriptures, and the same are they that will give testimony of me.” 

When did the promised Redeemer come? 

About 4,000 years after the creation of the world. 

Why did the Redeemer come only after 4,000 years? 

Because the world was to experience first into what profound 
misery it was plunged by sin, and that no one could save it but God. 
If the Redeemer had come directly after the fall, this blessing would 
not have been appreciated. 

What was the condition of the world at that time? 
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The whole universe was steeped in idolatry and in all kinds of 
vice, the Jews alone knew the true God. The greater part of man- 
kind had separated themselves from the knowledge and worship of 
the one true God, they were fallen into idolatry and all those vices 
which paganism and idolatry bring in their train, as impurity, adul- 
tery, sensuality, drunkenness, hatred, malice, etc. At this time ap- 
peared the promised Messias, Saviour, and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 
We will now repeat what we have explained to-day. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. “Who were Isaac and Jacob?” Isaac was the son, and Jacob the 
grandson of Abraham, to whom God appeared several times to confirm to 
them the promises which He had given to Abraham. 


2. What did we hear about Isaac in the last instruction? That he was 
to be sacrificed by his father Abraham upon Mount Morea. 


3. Where did Jacob spend a great part of his life? With his cousin 
Laban. 


4. Where did Laban live? At Haran. 


5. What do you know about Jacob’s journey to Haran? Jacob was 
obliged to leave his father’s house for fear of his brother Esau. On the 
way he had to sleep nights in the open fields. There he had a wonderful 
dream. He saw a ladder, which stood upon the earth but reached up to 
heaven, and behold the angels of God ascended and descended upon it. God 
was at the top and He said to him: “ Fear not! I am thy protector wherever 
thou goest. I will lead the into this country again. I will not forsake thee 
until all things are accomplished which I have told thee.” 


6. What happened to Jacob at his cousin Laban’s? He was obliged to 
tend Laban’s flocks. By day he suffered from the heat, and at night he 
was almost frozen. 


7. In what way was he cheated by Laban? Instead of Rachel he gave him 
0 — his wife, and he was obliged to serve Laban another seven years for 
achel. 


8. Did Jacob remain always with Laban? No; he returned to his father 
with his family. 


9. How many sons did Jacob have? He had twelve sons. 


] 10. Which were the two most remarkable amongst them? Juda and 
oseph. 


11. Why Juda? Because his father made him a prophetical promise. 


12. Why was Joseph remarkable? Joseph was hated by his brothers be- 
cause his father loved him more than them. 


13. What did his brothers do to him? They sold him to the Ishmaelites 
for three pieces of silver. 


14. Where did they take him? To Egypt into captivity. 


15. Who brought him there? A nobleman named Putiphar, who was the 
royal chancellor and general of the army. 


16. How did Joseph serve his master? Faithfully and honestly. 
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17. What misfortune overtook Joseph in Putiphar’s house? He was 
falsely accused by Putiphar’s wife and thrown into prison. 


18. How did he regain his freedom? The king in one night had had two 
remarkable dreams, which no one could interpret. However, as Joseph was 
able to explain them he was given the office of cup-bearer at the royal court. 


19. What else happened to Joseph? The king had such an affection for 
him that he exalted him to the rank of governor of all Egypt. 


20. What good deeds did Joseph perform as governor? He saved his 
brothers several times from famine. 

21. What had Joseph power to do? He could have taken revenge upon 
his brothers. 

22. Why did he not do so? Because he had a noble heart. 

23. What did Joseph become by his life? A prototype of Jesus Christ. 


In what respect? Joseph was sold by his brethren for money, Jesus 
was betrayed by Jucis for thirty pieces uf silver. Joseph saved his brothers 
from famine, and did not revenge himself upon them. Neither did Jesus 
take vengeance upon His enemies. He saved all mankind from eternal 
perdition by His death of expiation upon the cross. 

25. What happened to Joseph’s brethren in Egypt? They multiplied so 
greatly that the Egyptians were afraid of them. 

26. What did the Egyptians do therefore? They oppressed the Israelites 
very much. 

27. What does Sacred History say concerning this? In the brick yards 
and in the fields they were treated like slaves. 


28. What cruel edict was published so as to annihilate the Israelites by 
degrees? The order was given that all the newly-born male Israelite infants 
were to be drowned. 


29. Who was commissioned by God to help them in their need? Moses. 

30. Where was Moses brought up? At the court of the king of Egypt. 

(The pupil will here recite the story of Moses.) 

31. What unfortunate occurrence obliged Moses to leave Egypt? He had 
slain an Egyptian because the latter had misused the Jews. 

32. Where did Moses journey to? To the land of Madian. 

33. To whom did he gothere? To Jethro, a priest. 

34. As what? Asa shepherd. . 


35. What important event took place at this time with Moses? One day 
as he was driving his flock far into the desert he came to Mount Horeb. 
Here he saw a bush which was on fire, but did not burn. 

36. What did Moses receive here? He received the command from God 
to lead the children of Israel from the bondage of Egypt into Canaan. 


37. With what gift did God provide Moses that the king might believe 
him? The gift of working miracles. 
38. What reply did Pharao make when Moses told him of God’s orders? 


Pharao said: “I know no Lord. I shall not let the people leave.” 


39. What did Moses do then to prove his Divine mission? He threw his 
staff upon the ground that it might turn into a serpent, and when he grasped 
it, it turned to a staff again in his hand. 

40. What effect did this miracle have upon Pharao? None whatever, he 
remained hardened. 

41. Through what was Pharao compelled to let the Israelites depart? 
Because of great plagues, one more awful than the other. 
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.42.. When did Pharao finally give in? When all the first-born infants 
died in one night. 


43.. By what miracle did God prove His love for the Israelites? The de- 
stroying angel did not approach the Israelites. 


44. Why not? Because they had sprinkled their door-posts with the blood 
of the lamb, which at God’s command they had eaten that same night. 


45. What was the number of the Israelites who marched out of Egypt? 
There were 600,000 men, with their women and children. 


46. How many were there of them when they entered Egypt from 
Canaan? There were in all seventy persons. 

47. Which of God’s promises had been fulfilled? This, that God would 
multiply Abraham’s descendants. 

48. How did the march from Egypt take place? In the greatest hurry. 


49. How can we tell this? Because they had to take the unleavened bread 
with them. 


50. Where did Moses lead the Israelites to? Toward the Red Sea. 
51. Who showed them the right way? God Himself. 


Pi In what way? By a miraculous pillar of cloud which went before 
em. 

53. What do you know of this pillar of cloud? By day it was dark, but 
at night it was fiery. 

54. What happened as soon as the Israelites had quitted the land of 
Egypt? Pharoa regretted that he had allowed them to leave. 

55. What did he do in order to bring them back again? He hurriedly col- 
lected an army and went in pursuit of the defenseless Israelites. 

56. Where did he overtake them? In the valley of the Red Sea. 

(The pupil will here recite the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
and the destruction of Pharao and his army.) 

57. What remarkable event took place when the Israelites arrived at 
Mount Sinai? God gave them the Ten Commandments upon two tables of 
stone, amidst thunder and lightning. 

58. Why did God write His commandments upon stone tables? To teach 
mankind that they should write His commandments deep and firm in their 
hearts, as they are engraved upon the stone. 

59. How were the Israelites punished for their murmurings and idolatrous 
practices? They were obliged to remain forty years in the desert until an- 
other and better generation grew up. 

60. When did the Israelites reach the promised land? Not until after the 
death of Moses. 

61. How did they divide the promised land? Into twelve parts, one for 
each of the twelve tribes. 

62. What does the liberation of the Israelites from captivity signify? It 
signifies our deliverance from the slavery of Satan through Jesus Christ. 

63. What does the manna prefigure? It signifies the true bread of 
heaven, namely, the Most Holy Eucharist. 

64. What does the promised land prefigure? Heaven, which we must con- 
quer by combat. 

65. What did God do as often as the Israelites turned away from Him? 
He delivered them into the power of their enemies. 

66. And when they returned to Him again? He raised up devout heroes 
amongst them who delivered them from their enemies. 

67. Mention some of these heroes? Gideon, Jephtha and Samson. 

68. What were these heroes called? They were called Judges. 
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69. How long did the Judges rule the people of Israel? For more than 
400 years. 

70. Who was the last of the Judges? Samuel. 

71. Who governed the Israelites after the Judges? The kings. 

72, Who was the first king of Israel? Saul. 

73. Who was called to be king of Israel after Saul? David. 

74. Who was David? David was a great prophet and king who received 
from God the promise that the Messias should proceed from his race. 

. What has come down to us from king David? The most beautiful 
songs which David composed for the praise of God, called the Psalms. 
Who was King David’s successor? Solomon his son, who erected a 
magnificent temple at Jerusalem. 

77. In what way did Solomon distinguish himself? 1. By his wisdom; 
and 2. By the building of the Temple. 

78. In what manner is the Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem a prototype? 
The one Temple for the whole of the Jewish nation is a figure of the one 
Church of Christ. 

79. And the ordaining by God of a daily sacrifice in the Temple? Is a 
figure of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

80. What happened after Solomon’s death? The kingdom was divided 
into two parts. 

81. How did this division or separation take place? The tribes of Juda 
and Benjamin remained faithful to King Roboam, the remaining ten tribes 
fell away and formed a kingdom called Israel. 

82. What were the chief cities of these kingdoms? Jerusalem was the 
capital of Juda, and Samaria of Israel. 

83. Who were the prophets? The prophets were good men inspired Ly 
God, who foretold or prophesied of coming events. 

84. Which prophet foretold the time of the Redeemer’s birth? The 
prophet Daniel. 

85. Which of the prophets declared that Bethlehem would be His birth- 
place? The prophet Micheas. 

86. What else did the prophets foretell? The circumstances of His life, 
passion and death. 

87. What did they prophecy of His life? That a precursor would pre- 
pare the way for Him. 

88. Who was this precursor? St. John the Baptist. 


89. What else did they prophesy of His life? His miracles. 

90. What else did they prophesy? That He would be sold for thirty 
pieces of silver, and led like a lamb to the slaughter, that His hands and 
feet would be pierced with nails, and that gall and vinegar would be given 
Him to drink. 

g!. What did the prophets further prophesy of the Redeemer? His 
tea and Ascension, and the founding and eternal duration of His 

urch. 

92. When did the promised Redeemer come? About four thousand years 
after the creation of the world. 

93. What was the condition of the world then? The whole world was 
or in idolatry and every kind of vice, the Jews alone still knew the true 


94. What is the application? Thank God that He has given you the grace 
to know the promised Redeemer, whom the ancients sighed for so long; pray 
to God that He may enter into your hearts, and remain there always. 
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95. Which ecclesiastical season reminds us of the four thousand years 
before the coming of the Redeemer? The four weeks of Advent. 


06. How does the Redeemer enter into our hearts? 1. With His grace; 
and 2. By the Holy Eucharist. : 


97- How long will Jesus the Redeemer remain with us? He will remain 
with us always. 


08. How can you contribute toward this really taking place? By not com- 
mitting sin. 


God grant that you may ever be free from sin. Amen. 


XXI. 
THE SECOND ARTICLE. 
“And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the instruction of to-day we come to the 
explanation of the second article of the creed. What does this article 
teach us? | 

It teaches us that the Redeemer whom God promised, and sent 
to us, is the only Son of God, Jesus Christ, our Lord. We heard in 
the foregoing instructions how God foretold by the prophets whom 
He inspired the merciful advent of the Redeemer as well as the time 
and place of His birth. Now, this Messias promised by God and 
foretold by the prophets is Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, our Lord. Whilst the Jews are still hoping and expecting 
the promised Messias, we confess in the second article of the creed 
that He actually appeared in the person of our Divine Saviour 
Jesus Christ, therefore that God’s promise has already been fulfilled. 
This Redeemer is not a creature created by God, but He is the only- 
begotten Son of God. 

What does the name Jesus signify? 

The name Jesus signifies Saviour, or Redeemer. Jesus is indeed 
our Saviour, for after our first parents brought down upon us 
by sin so much misery and unhappiness of body and soul, Jesus 
brought us salvation, namely, reconciliation with God, blessing, 
grace, and peace. This name was not given to Him by man, nor by 
accident merely, but by the command of God. 

The angel said to Mary at the annunciation, “ Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their sins” (Matt. 
i. 21). In Holy Scripture other names are given to Him also, but 
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they only serve to remind us of the graces of which we have 
become partakers through Him. He is called, for instance, the 
Good Shepherd, the Way, the Truth, the Life, Mediator and In- 
tercessor with the Father, Son of David, the Word that was made 
flesh, etc. 

What does the word Christ signify ? 

The word Christ—in Hebrew Messias—signifies anointed. 

Why is Jesus called the anointed? _ 

Because in the Old Law the prophets, high priests, and kings 
were anointed with oil, and Jesus is our greatest Prophet, Priest, 
and King. The word Christ originates in the Greek language 
and signifies the same as the Hebrew word Messias. It is an official 
and honorable name. In the Old Law the prophets were anointed 
because they were in many respects the ambassadors of God. The 
priests and kings were anointed because the priests offered sacrifice 
to God, and the kings ruled the people in God’s stead. 

Jesus is the greatest Prophet, because He reveals mysteries, but 
not as the prophets of the Old Law did by Divine revelations, but 
in virtue of His Divine omniscience. 

He is also the greatest Priest, for He not only sacrificed Him- 
self for us upon the cross in a bloody manner, but He also sacri- 
fices Himself daily for us upon our altars in an unbloody manner. 

He is the greatest King, for as God He is the King of Kings, the 
Sovereign to whom the earth and all created things are subject. 
Hence Jesus said, “ All power is given to me in heaven and upon 
earth,” and “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

The Jews themselves called Him King, and wrote over His cross, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” From the name “ Christ ” 
is derived, too, the name “ Christian.” We are then also God’s 
anointed, yet only when we live as Jesus taught us, by word and 
example. 

Why is Jesus Christ called the “ only Son of God”? 

Because Jesus Christ is the only true and real Son of God from 


eternity of one nature and substance with God the Father. This 


means, that in Jesus Christ there dwell the same perfections, and in 
the same degree as in God the Father. 

Are we not, then, also children of God? 

Yes, we are children of God, but not by nature and from all eter- 
nity; we are only children adopted by grace. Our adoption as 
children of God is only an emanation of His mercy and compassion. 
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How do we know that Jesus Christ is the Messias or Redeemer 
promised by God? 

We know it because in Him has been fulfilled all that the prophets 
have foretold of the Redeemer. 

The prophecies of the prophets concerning the time and place 
of His birth, the circumstances of His life, passion, and death were 
so exactly fulfilled in Jesus Christ that no possible doubt can exist 
as to whether Jesus Christ was really the promised Redeemer, 
Hence He Himself said to the Jews, “ Search the Scriptures, and 
the same are they that give testimony of me” (John v. 39). 

Whence do we know that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and true 
God? 

We know it (1) from the prophecies; (2) from the testimony 
of His heavenly Father; (3) from His own testimony; (4) from 
the teaching of the Apostles; and (5) from the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. 

What do the prophets say? 

They call the promised Redeemer “ God—God with us, the Saint 
of Saints, the Wonderful—the Father of the world to come.” 

Isaias says of Him, “ Take courage and fear not . . . God 
Himself will come and will save you.” Further, “ Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and his name shall be called Emman- 
uel” (God with us). 

What is the testimony of His heavenly Father? 

At the baptism of Christ in the Jordan, and at His transfiguration 
on Mount Thabor, a voice from heaven was heard saying, “ This is 
my Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” God the Father 
Himself, therefore, has twice testified publicly aloud and solemnly 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

What is the testimony of Christ? 

1. Christ testified that He is the Son of God, and true God, like 
His Father. 

(a) Jesus said, “I and the Father are one ” (John x. 30). 

(b) “ He that seeth me, seeth the Father also” (John xiv. 9). 

(c) “All things whatsoever the Father hath, are mine (John 
xvi. 15). 

(d) “ What things he (the Father) doth, these the Son also doth 
in like manner ” (John v. 19). 

(e) “ That all men may honor the Son as they honor the Father ” 
(John v. 23). 
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(f) When Peter said to Jesus, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God!” (Matt. xvi. 6), and Thomas said to Him, “ My Lord, 
and my God!” (John xx. 28), our Saviour confirmed the faith and 
the declaration of both the Apostles. 

2. Jesus confirmed His testimony by the holiness of His life, as well 
as by miracles and prophecies. 

3. He sealed His testimony with His death. When Jesus was 
adjured before the tribunal to say whether He was the Son of God, 
He solemnly affirmed that He was Christ, the Son of God, that He 
sat at the right hand of God, and that He would come on the clouds 
of heaven—and upon this confession He suffered death. 

What do the Apostles teach of Jesus Christ? 

The Apostles explicitly teach: 

1. That Jesus Christ is true God. 

St. John says, “ We know that the Son of God is come. This 
is the true God and life eternal.” The Apostle St. Paul says, “ Christ 
who is over all things, God blessed for ever.” 

2. That He possesses all the fulness of the Godhead, and the 
infinite perfections of God. St. Paul says, “In him (Christ) dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead corporally ”’—i. e., substantially. 
In Him (Christ) were all things created in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, or princi- 
palities, or powers, all things were created by Him and in Him, and 
He is before all, and by Him all things consist. 

3. That all creatures should adore Him. “In the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth; and every tongue should confess that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the Father.” “ Let all the angels 
of God adore him.” 

When Jesus calmed the storm on Lake Genesareth, they all fell 
down and adored Him, saying, “ Thou art truly the Son of God!” 
When Jesus bowed His head upon the cross, the earth quaked 
and the sun was darkened, then the pagan Roman centurion cried 


aloud, “ Verily, this was the Son of God.” 


What does the Catholic Church teach of Jesus Christ? The 
Catholic Church has ever believed and taught that Jesus Christ is 
true God, and of one substance with God the Father; and in 
defense of this fundamental Christian doctrine, she composed, at 
the Council of Nice, a special creed, and excommunicated those 
who taught the contrary. The holy martyrs also professed this 
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belief and suffered with joy indescribable torments, even death itself, 
for it. The duration of the Church for 1900 years is a proof 
of the Divinity of Jesus and His teaching. 

Why is Jesus Christ called our Lord? 

Jesus Christ is called, and is, our Lord, (1) because as God He 
is the Lord and Creator of heaven and earth; (2) because as 
Redeemer He has bought us with His blood. The blood of Jesus 
Christ was the ransom, the price, with which we were bought. In this 
way we become His property, therefore He is also our Lord. 

The doctrine and belief in the Divinity of Jesus is the foundation, 
the chief and fundamental teaching of Christianity. If Christ is 
not God, His doctrine therefore can not be Divine. As a house col- 
lapses without a foundation, which is the support of the whole house, 
so also the Divinity of Jesus is the foundation of Christianity. Ap- 
plication: Often invoke with the greatest veneration and confidence 
this Holy Name, especially in times of temptation. Take a delight 
in using this beautiful form of salutation, “ Praised be Jesus Christ 
for evermore. Amen.” 

In commemoration of this name we celebrate the Feast of the Holy 
Name of Jesus. St. Anthony of Padua says, “ When thou art 
tempted by the evil one, invoke the Holy Name of Jesus. Say to 
him in the name of Jesus, who commands the winds and the seas, 
‘Depart from me!’” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of the second article of the creed. 


2. What is the second article of the creed? I believe in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, our Lord. 


. What does this second article of the creed teach us? It teaches us 
that the Redeemer whom God promised and sent to us is the only Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


4. As what did Jesus Christ then come to us? As our Redeemer. 

5. What does the word Jesus signify? It signifies Saviour or Redeemer. 
6. Who gave Him the name of “Jesus”? God Himself. 

7. Through whom? Through the angel Gabriel. 


8. What other name is given our Divine Saviour in Holy Scripture? He 
is called also the “ Lamb of God.” 


9. Why? Because He has taken away the sins of the world. 
10. What else is Jesus called? The Good Shepherd. 


11. Why is He called the Good Shepherd? Because He loves and takes 
care of us as a shepherd does of his lambs. 
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12, What else is Jesus called? The Word that was made flesh. 
13. Why? Because Jesus came down from heaven and became incarnate. 
14. What does the word Christ signify? Christ means anointed. 


15. Why is Jesus called the anointed? Because in the old law the prophets, 
high-priests and kings were anointed with oil, and Jesus is our greatest 
prophet, priest and king. 

16. Why is Jesus our greatest Prophet? Because He revealed the mysteries 
of God to us. 

17. Why is Jesus our greatest Priest? Because He offered Himself once 
for us upon the cross in a bloody manner, and He offers Himself daily on the 
altar in an unbloody manner. 

18. Why is Jesus our greatest King? Because as God He is the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. 

19. What did the Jews themselves write over His cross? “ Jesus of Naz- 
areth, king of the Jews.” 

20. What did Jesus say of His Kingdom? “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” 

21. What name is derived from the word “ Christ?” The name of “ Chris- 
tian.” 

22, What therefore does Christian signify? Christian signifies anointed. 

23. Why are we anointed? Because we are called to the service of God. 


24. When are we true Christians? When we live as Jesus taught us to 


. Why is Jesus Christ called the “only Son of God?” Because Jesus 
Christ is the only true and real Son of God from eternity, of one nature and 
substance with God the Father. 

26. What does this mean? That Jesus Christ has the same Divine nature 
as God the Father, and the same perfections. 


27. Are we not children of God also? Yes, but not by nature and from 
eternity; we are only adopted children by grace. 

28. How do we know that Jesus Christ is the Redeemer promised by God? 
We know it because in Him has been fulfilled all that the prophets have fore- 
told of the Redeemer. 


29. Where was Jesus born? At Bethlehem, as the prophets had foretold. 


30. At what time was Jesus Christ born? Exactly at that time which the 
prophets had foretold. 


31. Were all the other prophecies concerning Jesus fulfilled also? Yes, 
all the circumstances of His life, passion and death were fulfilled. 


32. For what sum of money was Jesus betrayed? For thirty pieces of 
silver, as the prophets had foretold. 

33. What manner of death did Jesus suffer? He was crucified as the 
prophets had foretold. 

34. What was done with the garments of Jesus? The soldiers divided 
them amongst them, but they cast lots for his mantle, as the prophets had 
foretold. 

35. Whence do we know that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and true God? 
1. From the prophecies. 2. From the testimony of His heavenly Father. 
3. From His own testimony. 4. From the teaching of the apostles. 5. From 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

36. What do the prophets say? They call the promised Redeemer “ God,” 
—God with us—the Wonderful—the Father of the world to come. 
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7. What is the testimony of the heavenly Father? At the baptism of 
Christ in the Jordan, and at his Transfiguration on Mount Thabor, a Voice 
— _— was heard saying: “ This is My Beloved Son, in whom I am wel} 
pleased.” 

38. What is the testimony of Christ Himself? Christ testified that He 
is the Son of God, and true God, like His Father. 

39. With what words did Christ testify to this? Jesus said: “I and the 
Father are one.” 

40. Mention another expression? “ All things whatsoever the Father hath, 
are mine.” 

41. In which sentence does Jesus demand Divine honor? “That all men 
may honor the Son, as they honor the Father.” 

42. Which of the Apostles spoke of the Divinity of Jesus? St. Peter and 
St. Thomas. 

43. In what way did Christ confirm His own testimony? By Divine 
actions. 


44. What are these Divine actions called? ‘they are called miracles, 

45. What did Jesus prove Himself to be by these miracles? 1. The Lord 
over life and death. 2. The Lord over human misery; and 3. The Lord of 
nature. 

46. How did Jesus still further confirm His own testimony? By prophecies, 

47. What, then, must J sus have been? He must have been omniscient. 

48. How did Jesus seal the testimony of His Divinity? By His death. 

49. Would Jesus have sacrificed His life if He was not God? No; Jesus 
would not have sacrificed His life. 

50. What is the teaching of the Apostles? The Apostles explicitly teach: 
1. That Jesus Christ is true God. 2. That He possesses all the fulness of the 
Godhead; and 3. That all creatures should adore Him. 

51. From what sentence does it show that Christ is true God? St. John 
says: ‘i We know th:t the Son of God is come. This is the true God and life 
eternal.” 

52. Where is it mentioned that in Christ dwells the fulness of the god- 
head? St. Paul says: “In Him (Christ) dwelleth all the fulness of the god- 
head corporally, ¢. e., substantially.” 
we What do the Apostles teach further? That all creatures should adore 

im. 

54. What does Holy Scripture say concerning this? “In the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and under 
the earth; and every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in 
the glory of God the Father.” 

55. What is the doctrine of the Catholic Church? The Catholic Church 
has ever believed and taught that Jesus Christ is true God, and of one sub- 
stance with God the Father. 

56. Where was this doctrine solemnly confirmed? At the Council of Nice. 

57. What gave rise to it. The heresy of Arius. 

58. In what did this heresy consist? Arius taught that Christ was not of 
the same nature as the Father. 

59. Who testified with life and blood to the Divinity of Jesus? The holy 
martyrs. 

60. What is an enduring proof of the Divinity of Jesus? The Catholic 
Church, which has endured for 1900 years. 

61. Why is Jesus Christ called “our Lord”? Jesus Christ is called, and 
is, our Lord: 1. Because as God He is Lord and creator of heaven and earth; 
2. Because as Redeemer He bought us with His blood. 
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62. Whence, then, did Jesus become our Lord? 1. By creation; and 2. by 


redemption. 
63. Did not God the Father create the world alone? No; the Son of God 
icipated also in the creation of the world. 


64. What did I tell you of the blood which Jesus shed for our sins? That 
the blood of Jesus was the ransom with which He bought us. 


65. What do we conclude from all that we have heard to-day? That 
Jesus Christ is really God. 

66. What is the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus in our faith? It is the 
foundation, the ground work of our Christian faith. 

67. For what reason? If Jesus was not God, His doctrine would be 
human and not Divine. 


68. What does the application say? That we should frequently invoke the 
holy name of Jesus with veneration and confidence, especially when we are 
tempted. Take delight in using this beautiful form of salutation: “ Praised 
be Jesus Christ for evermore. Amen.” 


69. What feast has the Catholic Church instituted in honor of the Most 
Holy Name of Jesus? The feast of the Holy Name of Jesus. 


70. When is this celebrated? On the second Sunday after the Epiphany. 
71. Who instituted it for the whole of Christendom? Pope Innocent XIII. 


72, What should we learn from the lesson of to-day? 1. Always to believe 
firmly in the Divinity of Jesus; and 2. Always to invoke the Holy Name of 
Jesus with veneration and confidence. 


In conclusion, I wish to caution you against certain ungodly 
persons who, as Arius once did, deny the Divinity of Jesus. Do 
not let the belief in the Divinity of Jesus be torn from your hearts. 
Together with the belief in the Divinity of Jesus you would lose the 
foundation of your faith, and with faith your eternal salvation also. 
We will conclude this instruction with that salutation so sacred 
and worthy of veneration by every Catholic: 
“Praised be Jesus Christ, for evermore. Amen.” 
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St. Anthony in Art, and Other Sketches. By Mary F. Nixon- 
Roulet. (Boston: Marlier & Co.) 

In a very tasteful little volume, containing a large number of 
really good reproductions of famous religious paintings, Messrs, 
Marlier & Co. have published a number of sketches that have already 
appeared in some of our periodicals, from the pen of Mary Nixon- 
Roulet. An easy, gossipy account, in which there is more amateur 
application than technical criticism, is given of the well-known 
pictures of St. Anthony, some famous Assumptions, and the most 
celebrated paintings of Murillo. Snatches of history concerning the 
painters themselves and the subjects of their pictures are blended 
with descriptions of art subjects. The writer knows how to com- 
municate her own enthusiasm to her reader, so that the book is 
likely to aid in the development, in the young especially, of an ap- 
preciation of the aesthetic side of religion. 
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Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. By Ethelred L. Taunton. 
(London and New York: John Lane.) 

On taking up Father Taunton’s notable monograph on Cardinal 
Wolsey, the reader will do well to remember Bacon’s weighty precept, 
“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, but to weigh and consider.” All of Father Taunton’s histori- 
cal studies compel attention. He is usually instructive, and always 
stimulating. When we dissent from his conclusions, we are con- 
scious that, if we would escape them, a vigorous effort is required. 
He has taken seriously Pope Leo’s directions to the Catholic his- 
torian to say nothing false, and, furthermore, to boldly tell the 
truth. He never shirks putting in practise the latter half of this 
advice, even when it is not very clear what advantage is to be gained 
from bluntly ventilating disagreeable facts. His Life of Wolsey 
is a thoroughgoing effort to vindicate the character of the great 
Cardinalis Pacificus from the injustices which, he says, it has suffered 
at the hands of anti-papal and papal writers alike. ‘ Wolsey,” he 
claims, “stands forth as the greatest statesman England has ever 
produced, and it is not going beyond what records reveal if we say 
he was the master-mind of the age ;” “ grand in his conceptions and 
magnificent in his dealiugs, he was the truest servant king ever had.” 
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If Wolsey was ambitious, he coveted power, so runs Father Taun- 
ton’s thesis, not for his own advantage, but that he might further 
the cause of religion. When he sought the legateship it was that 
he might be able to place the Church in England in a position to 
withstand the shock which he foresaw was inevitably coming. “ The 
Renaissance,” he writes, “ had brought in a new spirit, and he had 
seen its effects in Italy, where the supineness of prominent church- 
men had allowed it to drift from Christianity. At all costs England 
was to be saved from such a misfortune.” One of the necessary means 
was to provide a well-educated clergy; and to promote this object, 
Wolsey needed and sought extraordinary power from Rome. If 
Wolsey aimed at the Papacy, “that he did so is nothing extra- 
ordinary ; for almost every one of the Cardinals did the same. Nor 
is there anything wrong in aspiring to capabilities which afford 
opportunities for doing good. In Wolsey’s case there is little doubt 
but that his motives were pure. Personaliy he had nothing to gain 
by his election. He held a more powerfui and effectually greater 
position in the eyes of the world than did the Pope of Rome.” One 
would desire that Father Taunton had been more precise in showing 
his reasons for assuming that Wolsey’s motives were entirely dis- 
interested. Even to the powerful minister of England the august 
dignity of head of Christendom might well have had a seductive 
charm. And Wolsey might calculate that, as Pope, he would not be 
in the humiliating position of Clement VII., “ beleaguered by a noisy 
band of German ruffians in the Castle of St. Angelo, dependent on the 
charity of an aged beggar woman for a daily salad.” Why, then, did 
he desire the Papacy? Here is Father Taunton’s answer, “ It was to 
be in a position to extend to the whole world his projects of reform. 
He saw the northern nations drifting away on account of the abuses 
then existing in the Curia and outside it. He knew the Church was 
not meant to be monopolized by Italians or by the Latin race, nor was 
it necessarily to be governed after the ideas which commend them- 
selves to them. He felt that he could and would do a work of reform 
which others shirked.” On what Father Taunton considers were 
these abuses of the Curia he is equally candid. “ Let us be quite 
plain. It was money that was the root of this and other-evils. 

When the Church of Rome became the court of Rome, with armies 
and embassies, officials, and hangers-on, then it was natural that 
money should have an overpowering attraction.” And, elsewhere 
he says, “‘ The attempts to combine the temporal and the spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope is the whole case in a nutshell, and is the turn- 
ing point in the problem of the Reformation.” Reading these and 
many similar passages, we find ourselves wondering whether we owe 
them to a docile obedience to Leo’s counsels, or to a willingness to 
show that there is no empty boast in John Bull’s proverbial claim 
that he always calls a spade a spade. The most interesting part of the 
book is, of course, that which deals with the divorce question. 
Father Taunton holds that Wolsey believed Henry had a good case. 
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His view was that Katherine and Arthur, having been married jy, 
facie Ecclesiae and contracted per verba de praesente, there arose 
between her and Henry an impediment of Public Honesty. Now the 
Bull of Julius Il. carried a dispensation, not for this impediment, 
but for that of Affinity, consequently it did not remove the actual 
impediment. And the brief, a copy of which was procured from 
Spain by Katherine, was of doubtful origin. The Cardinal always 
evaded raising the theological question of the Pope’s power to dis- 
pense in the case of affinity. Father Taunton represents Wolsey as 
believing (and seems himself to lean to the opinion) that in claiming 
the divorce Henry was prompted by conscientious scruples. If 
the Cardinal did not entertain this belief, he was guilty of duplicity; 
if he did, he was singularly credulous. It is true there was, as 
Father Taunton observes, a religious side to Henry’s character—at 
least, in his earlier life. And however paradoxical the combination, 
strong faith and devotion to the interests of religion may coexist with 
very loose practical morality. One of Henry’s successors, as an 
English historian remarks, jeopardized and finally lost his throne 
rather than risk his salvation by betraying his faith; yet, at the same 
time, he habitually imperiled his soul through an infatuation for a 
bad, ugly woman. But the cases of James II. and Henry VIII. 
are not parallel. Can anybody reasonably believe—above all, could 
the sagacious Wolsey, who knew so well his royal master and the cir- 
cumstances of Anne Boleyn’s life at court, believe that Henry, who, 
for the seventeen years that he supposed his marriage vows valid, 
had been constantly violating them; who was seeking the divorce 
for the avowed purpose of marrying one of his mistresses, the 
sister of another former mistress, was moved solely by a religious 
scruple about danger to his soul’s salvation from his living 
with the widow of his deceased brother? Credat Judaeus. 
Falling into the besetting weakness of the biographer, which is to 
love his hero not wisely but too well, Father Taunton is tempted to 
exalt Wolsey, not alone by an exaggerated estimate of the Cardinal's 
good qualities and a mitigated picture of the defects, but also by the 
more indefensible fault of applying judgment on inverted principles 
to the Cardinal’s opponents. The conduct of Clement VII., Cam- 
peggio, and Charles V., is always construed in an unfavorable light. 
When their motives are not clear, they are almost invariably cred- 
ited with the less worthy ones. The Pope and the Italian legate 
suffer most severely. Yet it is not to be doubted but that if Father 
Taunton had as strong a parti pris in their favor as he has for 
Wolsey, their conduct in the divorce matter would bear a much more 
favorable construction. Making all necessary deductions, however, 
Father Taunton undoubtedly clears the fair fame of Wolsey from 
much obloquy. As to the classic charge against the Cardinal, that 
of ambition, it is possible that in his persistent pursuit of power and 
wealth he himself fancied he was prompted solely by the desire to 
secure a wider field of beneficent influence. To this form of self- 
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delusion the ecclesiastical mind is particularly prone. But the ap- 

roach of death gave him a clearer insight. He had indeed rendered 
to Cesar the things that were Czsar’s; but had he rendered to God 
the things that are God’s? “ Master Kyngston, had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served my king, He would not have given 
me over in my gray hairs. But this is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my duty to my 
prince.” If Father Taunton’s estimate of his subject were true, this 
declaration would be but the extreme self-depreciation of an humble 
saint. We think that it is to be judged rather the not less meritorious 
confession of a profoundly repentant sinner. 
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A Casket of Jewels. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 

The title page of this little volume announces that the Jewels are 
collected from the writings and sayings of patron saints of the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy. This section forms the smallest part of the 
book ; the remaining portion consists of prayers and devotions drawn 
for the most part from the writings of saints and other recognized 
authorities on spiritual topics. The selections are well made, but 
poorly put together. There is a loose sort of order in the compila- 
tion, but no index whatever to help the reader find the thought or 
prayer he may require. A good index is a desirability in almost any 
work, and a necessity in a book which is not intended for continuous 
reading. This compilation would be of much more value if the 
translations were carefully revised and a good index added to it. 
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Seven Jewels from Our Saviour’s Lips and How to Set Them. 
By Rev. Jos. O'Reilly. 

This little brochure bearing the imprimatur of Bishop Montgom- 
ery is a short, devout explanation of the “ Our Father” and the 
“Hail Mary.” It deserves a better and more permanent form, for 
it is rich in unction and spiritual sweetness. It is also practical and 
will be of service to the priest and sodality director. 
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The Little Imperfections. From the French of Rev. Frederic 
P. Garesché, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

“Even devout persons,” says Fr. Garesché, “have their faults 
to which they are sometimes blind or at least a little too kind.” One’s 
friends see many faults in one ; they wish to give the corrective word 
which awakens to the baneful influence of small imperfections, but 
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lacking courage, the word is never spoken. Fr. Garesché has under- 
taken the difficult role of friend upon himself. For many years 
this book has done its good work in French for fervent souls, and 
despite its poor dress and its somewhat halting English it will do 
its part among us with equal grace. 
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Meditations for the Monthly Retreats for Religious. From the 
Dutch of the Archbishop of Utrecht. By Rev. F. Poupaert. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.) 

These meditations are adapted for religious, but they are also 
suitable for others who have made a certain progress in the spiritual 
life. Our Lord’s principal characteristics are dwelt upon with par- 
ticular reference to the conditions of chosen souls. The Arch- 
bishop’s design seems to be to draw souls by the subtle bonds of 
=— and correspondence with the overwhelming love of Our 

ord. 
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Psallite. Catholic English Hymns. Collected by A. Roesler, S.J. 

Organ Accompaniment to “ Psallite.’ Edited by L. Bouvin, S.J, 
(St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

A new hymn-book always gives fair promise and is sure of a wel- 
come, for we tend naturally to praise God in songs and canticles. 
When this collection came to us as a contribution from German 
wealth to our own poverty, the memories of an old midsummer day 
flitted back to us and we were glad. We seem to hear reechoing 
from the hills and resounding through the dark forests that grand 
majestic harmony and the virile expression of spiritual meaning. 
Those hymns sung by ten thousand German voices are still in our 
ears, but we must confess it—the present rendering gives us no 
pleasure. Our English is not less strong, nor is it less beautiful 
than the German, but in their new dress these hymns have lost much 
of their original beauty. For the musical setting, it is better, and 
Fr. Bouvin’s and J. Singenberger’s names will give security for cor- 
rect and beautiful harmonies. 


as a & 


The New Curative Treatment. By M. Platen. (New York: 
Alexander Duncker.) 

“ Othello’s occupation is gone.” This familiar old classical quo- 
tation is brought very forcibly to our minds in reading over the 
two large volumes before us. And surely if the author could bring 
about the accomplishment of his wishes, the noble art of healing, 
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as practised by learned members of the allopathic and homeopathic 
medical schools would be, like the Moor, made famous by Shake- 
speare, without an occupation. For the purpose of these volumes, 
as we take it from a glance at the preface, is to put forth a “ cura- 
tive treatment which is diametrically opposed to the principles of the 
dominant medical schools and faculty and which can effect recovery 
even in the most hopeless cases, without the aid of drugs, and often 
without surgical operations.” There are two large volumes, com- 
prising in all nearly 1,600 pages. The first part of the first volume 
treats of the “ Science of Health.” This is set before us by means 
of many essays dealing with the facts of hygiene—air, light, heat, 
bathing, clothing, rest, exercise, etc. We are told what we should 
eat and drink, how and when we should do so. The benefits of 
fresh air, the evil doings of tobacco and all forms of stimulants, 
the use and abuse of sleep, the advantages of water externally and 
internally, the proper method of exercise, the way to harden our 
children, are all set before us in many long chapters. Following this 
we have a dissertation on the baneful effects of the drug treatment 
as in vogue at the present time, and on the great value of the natural 
curative treatment. Some instructions as to the care of the sick room 
and preparation of food for patients brings us to the second part, 
“The Method of Application.” Here we acquire the knowledge of 
friction, compresses, packing, wrapping, and are told of their various 
uses. Considerable space is devoted to the various forms of baths— 
hot, cold, sand, hip-bath, etc. ; 

There is much in this work that is of great value. The chapters 
on hygiene set forth facts which are of vital importance and which 
should be known by all who take a rational interest in the preser- 
vation or restoration of health. But we venture to say that there is 
much in these twovolumes that is of novalue,and we would apply this 
to the major part of the second volume. The pathological and sym- 
tomatic descriptions given here serve only to convince the judicious 
reader how little he knows of the morbid condition of the human 
organism and that it would be a hopeless task to acquire such 
knowledge from a work of this kind. The price is prohibitive and 
the general tone is not calculated to inspire confidence or remove 
prejudice. 


rd a & 


Luke Delmege. By Rev. P. A. Sheehan. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Father Sheehan’s latest novel is more than a story—it is a study. 
Into the tale of the missionary experiences of a bright young Irish 
priest, he has woven his mature convictions concerning priestly 
education, differences of national temperament, modern industrial 
civilization, and Christian philosophy of life. Those who have read 
Father Sheehan’s two earlier stories, Geoffrey Austin, Student, and 
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The Triumph of Failure, are familiar with his strong and earneg 
views on these matters. In his earlier works there was more earnest. 
ness than art—the philosophy overweighted the story; in My New 
Curate he has given us a perfect idyl, a tale which even he himself 
can scarcely hope to surpass; in Luke Delmege he has endeavored 
to combine the interest of the novel with the advancement of the 
moral truths which he has so much at heart. 

These two latter works have been frequently contrasted. The 
have in common knowledge of human life, frankness, and dis. 
cernment in depicting priestly life, the same rich humor and tender 
pathos in the descriptions of Irish life, and the same unadulterated 
Christian ideals. But My New Curate is a far more attractive tale, 
mainly, no doubt, on account of the prominence of that fine old 
“ sagairt,’ Daddy Dan, one of the most lovable characters in fiction, 
Moreover, it possesses unity of place and plan, while Luke Delmege 
brings us over too much ground, introducing characters in which 
we have no time to get interested. Then Luke Delmege teaches a 
lesson, and a sad one, and the opening chapter throws a gloom 
over the whole book, which is not dispelled by the flashes of humor 
with which we are entertained. Luke is a clever, earnest young 
priest, but he stands outside the range of our affections, even of our 
sympathies—we can not love him. 

But if My New Curate be the better story, Luke Delmege is cer- 
tainly a greater contribution to Christian literature. The ultimately 
irreconcilable opposition between the spirit of Christ and the spirit 
of the world has been the theme of Christian preachers and writers 
from the beginning, but there are few works in which it is more 
forcibly brought home to us than in this modern novel. Father 
Sheehan can not be taken as opposing priestly knowledge of any of 
the varied results of human endeavor; he affords in his own person 
too striking a refutation of any such position. The lesson he teaches 
is the necessity of holding fast to the sublime teachings of the 
Gospel and not allowing one’s self to be carried away by every 
new idea of a restless age. 

The contrast between the spirit of Christ and that of modern 
competitive industrial civilization is accentuated by another contrast 
—that between Saxon and Celt. The difference of racial character- 
istics is drawn with a master-hand. It has been done before, not 
long since, by a fellow-townsman of Father Sheehan’s, Mr. William 
O’Brien, in a striking chapter of his novel, When We Were Boys. 
But Father Sheehan has a keener appreciation of the radical differ- 
ences between the two peoples, especially from the religious point 
of view. We suspect that he exaggerates the English somewhat to 
make his point, but his contention is, in the main, as true as it is 
striking. 

The difference of temperament puts Father Sheehan out of sym- 
pathy with the English. He is most at home among his own people. 
The insight and tenderness of his heart are shown in the description 
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of the home at Lisnalee, and the burial of the mother; and his 
Irish soul burns when he describes the all-too-familiar scene of the 
eviction. Of course, there is no lack of humor in the story, and some 
of the episodes, like that of Mr. Matthew Shaughnessy, are as good 
as anything he has ever done. 

The best developed portion of the book is the story of Barbara, 
though he has been altogether too regardful of her modesty and 
has kept her too much out of the story. Taken all in all it is a great 
book, a book with a mission to do, a book in the reading of which 
a weary Celt who has been misled by the false lights of modern ideals 
may find his soul once more. It will repay reading—and rereading. 
Those who have read it only in serial form should read it once 
more in book form, as the frequent change of place and characters 
are not so distracting when the work is read continuously. 


e e e 


The Faith of the Millions. By Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. (Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Father Tyrrell is already well known to a wide circle of readers, 
who have had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with his two 
books of informal meditations, Nova et Vetera and Hard Sayings, 
and his excellent little work on External Religion. The essays con- 
tained in these two volumes have also been already given to the 
public, most of them in The Month, but they are well worthy of a 
more permanent form and a wider circulation than that excellent 
periodical can give them. 

The essays cover such a wide range of subjects, and the subjects 
are treated with such insight and such accuracy of distinction, 
that any attempt to estimate the author’s position must necessarily 
be inadequate, and runs the risk of being misleading. A book might 
be written concerning the position he holds; books will certainly be 
written under the stimulus of his ideas. It must suffice here to 
give some meager idea of the general trend of the essays, in the hope 
that the reader may be moved to follow the full development in the 
absorbing pages of Father Tyrrell himself. 

If the work must be classified among the branches of theological 
knowledge, it will be best placed under the heading Apologetics. 
But the author does not follow the old Atgui . . . ergo, school 
of Apologists. The most distinctive feature of his work is the appre- 
ciation of the method of presentation of Christian truth to those 
that are without. He insists on the truth which has always been 
a part of Catholic theology, but which has been often lost sight 
of by theologians, that faith, even on its human side, is not the work 
of the reasoning faculty alone; that the will is a most important 
factor in determining our religious convictions and the work of 
reason is limited in many cases to proving that our beliefs are not 
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irrational or contradictory. This truth, which is patent to every 
man who can analyze his own most potent assents, whether religious 
or other, becomes more striking when we have to present religion 
to minds which have little liking or ability for logical methods. 
It is a truism that men are not converted by syllogisms. The most 
practical method for the Apologist is, therefore, to present religion 
in what may be called its subjective phase, as satisfying all the 
needs of human life; and after the will has been moved to desire 
the blessing offered it, the intellect is left open to the perception of 
truth. 

This idea is not, of course, original with Father Tyrrell. Poets 
and preachers have always recognized it, at least, implicitly ; indeed, 
the most striking model for such methods is found in the teaching 
of our Lord Himself, who showed that He was the Way and the 
Life as well as the Truth, and who adapted His language to the 
minds of His hearers. 

The truth that the human mind does not act in the way in which 
it should act according to logicians, did not escape the introspective 
and penetrating mind of Cardinal Newman, who has worked out the 
psychology of assent in his work on the Grammar of Assent. Since 
then, many writers, both Protestant and Catholic, have defended or 
applied the principles of the Apologists which makes its primary 
appeal to the will and the emotions. Amongst these are Hecker, 
Wilfrid Ward, Balfour, Mallock, and William James in English; 
and Brunetiére, Fonsegrive, and Ollé-Laprune in French. 

Father Tyrrell is of the same school as Ward and Fonsegrive; 
he is no Traditionalist nor Fideist. He admires the constructive 
work of the scholastics and the post-Tridentine theologians. But 
he perceives that we belong to an age which has lost definite 
religious beliefs, and that our endeavors must no longer be to 
produce skilful arguments against enemies who stand on almost the 
same ground with ourselves, but rather to manifest religion as a de- 
sirable and necessary thing to men who are not hostile, but only 
bewildered or indifferent. 

He is not a controversialist, nor even primarily an Apologist, 
though his work is a contribution to Apologetics. He perceives the 
truth that before we can present religion to the age as satisfying its 
needs, we have a work to do to find out for ourselves in what ways 
our religion squares with modern life and thought. Not the least 
harm that the spirit of controversy has wrought, has been the stunt- 
ing of the natural growth of Catholic life and thought during the 
past four centuries. The suspicion of everything new which has 
been engendered by the bitterness of the struggle with heresy, has 
left us as a body in many ways behind the development of our times, 
instead of being in leadership of them, as in the days of St. Thomas. 

The task of finding how Catholicity answers the difficulties and 
satisfies the aspirations of this new and eager age, is no doubt 
fraught with difficulty, even with danger. But most thoughful 
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men will agree with the author that the work is “ justifiable, ex- 

dient, and imperative.” Since it is a work that must be done, 
it is most gratifying that the lead should be given by one like 
Father Tyrrell, who combines, in such an admirable manner, zeal 
for Catholic principles and sympathetic understanding of the ten- 
dencies and needs of the century. 

He is not content with pointing out the method to be followed ; he 
illustrates its many essays, occasional in character, in which he ap- 
plies the enduring principles of religion to life, to society, and to 
art. It would be impossible here to give any fair idea of his develop- 
ment of these principles. This must be read and studied in the 
original. Some may not agree with all of his conclusions; a writer 
so eminently personal as he is could hardly desire that his readers 
should content themselves with saying Amen to all his sentences. 
His main theses will stand; as for the rest, it is no small gain to 
stimulate personal thought and personal religion in minds which 
have given to truth but a careless and barren assent. 

The preacher will find in these volumes, not sermons indeed, but 
good models of careful expression and of lucid and attractive style, 
and, most of all, that deeper insight into the human heart and knowl- 
edge of the understanding of the psychology of assent, without which 
there can be no successful preaching. To all priests Father Tyrrell’s 
work can be highly commended. They stir to thought and activity. 
They are the productions of a mind strong, sincere, fearless, yet 
well-balanced, never pushing principles to absurd conclusions, a 
mind which “ sees life steadily and sees it whole.” Since Newman 
laid down his pen, we have had few works in English as thoughtful, 
as searching, and as stimulating. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Rev. E. L. Rivard, of St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais, IIl., con- 
tributes a paper to Mosher’s Magazine in which he undertakes to clear 
Dante’s memory from the many aspersions made upon it by non-Catholic 
writers in their attempts to discover in Dante an enemy of Roman Catholicism. 


The recent death of Aubrey de Vere removed a Catholic poet whose work 
was highly esteemed by literary connoisseurs for its beauty of diction and 
delicacy of finish. 


In Literature Mr. Francis Gribble, an English novelist, declares that “a 
novelette-sodden woman is hardly a less depressing spectacle than a gin- 
sodden man,” and calls upon the assistance of the clergy of all denominations 
to “wean the great mass of readers from books that are not so much vicious 
as fatuous, and that result only in mean ideals, false views of life, and the 
stultifying of the intelligence.” 
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Father Tabb, of St. Charles College, Ellicott, Md., suggests in The Literary 
Digest that, as it is the interval in language and music that determines the 
sense, physicians might study the intervals of pain as something that may 
mean much in pathology. 


Commenting on the New Papal Commission on Biblical Questions, the New 
York Sun concludes an editorial in the following fashion: “It is not the 
Pope, however, but the great churches of Protestantism, which need to ap- 
point a commission, or commissions, ‘ for the consideration of all questions 
connected with Biblical studies.’ The time is coming, if indeed it has not 
come already, when these churches must take their stand definitively and de- 
cidedly on the question whether the Bible is of God or only of man. As it is 
now, the Pope is the sole bold, positive, and uncompromising champion of the 
Bible as the Word of God.” 


It is estimated by those in position to know that Spiritualism has a million 
adherents in the United States and Canada. 


A series of simple and beautiful explanations of the faith for children, with 
their practical moral training always in sight, by a priest who loves children 
with a Christlike love and knows their spiritual needs, declares the Pilot, is 
the book “ First Religious Instructions for Little Ones,” by the Rev. Albert 
Schaffer. The Pilot continues: “Father Thurston, in writing of Mother 
Loyola’s little book, ‘ First Confession,’ expresses his wish that some priest 
of experience who has mastered the delicate problem of the right tone in 
dealing with the souls of very young children may some day be induced to 
put his impressions on record! Father Schaffler is evidently such a priest, 
for he certainly makes religion most attractive, and smooths the pathway to 
confession, that bulwark of youthful virtue.” 


Books FoR THE Biinp.—The need of books for the Catholic blind has been 
brought to the notice of the English Catholic Truth Society, and efforts are 
being made to supply this pressing need. It would be well if something in 
that direction would be undertaken for the benefit of the blind in American 
institutions and infirmaries. 


The latest addition to Catholic periodicals is The Irish Musical Monthly, 
edited by the Rev. H. Bewerunge, Professor of Church Music at Maynooth. 


Considerable alarm in the ranks of the Protestant denominations in this 
country is caused by the discovery of a widespread decrease in the number of 
their theological students. In the words of the president of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary (Baptist): “The proportion of graduates who enter 
the ministry is still diminishing, and those who do choose that calling are not 
in general of as high a grade, either intellectually or morally, as was the case 
forty or fifty years ago.” 





